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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


_ o> animals face winter in many ways. Some simply go into hibernation 
or periods of deep sleep, thereby missing most of the problems. Others 
seek shelter in dense cover or natural dens, above or below ground. All must 
withstand cold and snow, predators and disease without the benefits of space 
heaters or super-markets. Winter for wildlife is a constant battle for survival, 
only the alert and healthy survive. 

But for a few animals, winter quarters are no problem. They can build 
their own. One of the most famous architects in the animal world designed 
the “split-level,” all-weather home featured on this month’s front cover. 

Muskrats, like beavers, are firm believers in modern housing—warm, dry 
and havens of security. When this aquatic engineer stakes out his claim to an 
area, he first surveys the possibilities. If steep banks drop to a stream bed, he 
will choose to lodge in one bank. Well under the water he will claw away the 
soil for his entrance, then tunnel upward until he terminates the project with 
a snug den above the normal high-water level. But many muskrats choose a 
marshy homesite where they can cut and heap non-woody stalks to create a 
tepee-like lodge. As time goes on, the structure becomes more of a mound. 
Four to six feet in diameter, the house may have walls one to two feet thick. 
A nest chamber is hollowed out and lined with fresh grass. One or more 
tunnels connect it to the water. 

During the winter months the house may also become a source of food 
since a lazy muskrat can merely roll on his side, pull a “lath” of cattail from 
the inside wall, and enjoy a good meal. He usually builds a series of smaller 
feeding houses, six to eight inches high, two to four feet in diameter with 
walls three to eight inches thich, throughout his home territory. Unlike the 
beaver, however, the muskrat does not “stock-pile” food for the winter and he 
must forage daily beneath the ice for bulbs or rootstocks. If worst comes to 
worst, of course, he can always eat his house. 

In winter, the muskrat lodge may contain a family group, including last 
fall’s litter of offspring. The new year’s first crop of muskrats isn’t due until 
late spring. Normally, however, muskrats are rather anti-social and prefer to 
live alone. Adults usually den together only in cold weather and any kits 
still on hand will be evicted once the breeding season in late winter is under- 
way. But for now, the muskrat lodge provides a good port in February’s storms 
—a warm and fairly dry shelter for Pennsylvania’s most popular furbearer. 
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EDITORIAL... 


When He Is 16 


RECENT advertisement of the Caterpillar Tractor Company 

portrays today’s infant boy at birth. The advertisement reads, 
“He was just born. His name is Robert. When he is 16, our 
nation will need: 

“Tens of thousands of miles of new roads. Almost double our 
present water supply. Double our present school facilities. 
Twenty million new homes. Twenty per cent of our housing 
rebuilt. Two and a half times more oil. Sixty per cent more 
lumber. One hundred per cent more pulpwood. Fifty-five per 
cent more metal ores. Conservation practices on 1,159,000,000 
acres of agricultural land. Over 120,000 new dams and 1,200 
miles of levees. Double our present hospital facilities. Triple 
our electric power.” 

Megalopolis. The Battle for ‘Space. Exploding Population. 
Urban Sprawl. The Crisis in Open Land. The Exploding 
Metropolis. 

So these phrases sound familiar to you? They should! They 
are catch titles coined to describe both a phenomenon which is 
facing our country today—the mushrooming growth of our urban 
and industrial areas—and some of the many problems stemming 
from that phenomenon. 

Super-cities are forming in this country. At present, there are 
15 such areas in California, the Pacific Northwest, Texas, Florida 
and other regions. Two of them encompass parts of Pennsylvania: 

1. The STEEL BELT from Pittsburgh through Youngstown, 
Canton, Akron and Cleveland growing toward Detroit. It covers 
most of the Allegheny-Monongahela area stretching north to 











Erie and east to Johnstown and Altoona. 

2. The ATLANTIC AREA from Bangor, Maine, to Norfolk, 
Va. This is the largest of the 15. In 1950, almost a quarter of the 
population of the United States lived here. Half the economic 
power of the entire world is concentrated in this area and the 
possibilities of what it may become—its ultimate shape and char- 
acter—are staggering. It now covers the entire Delaware Valley, 
and the York-Lancaster-Harrisburg area. Better than half of 
Pennsylvania lies within these two regions. 

What is happening is inevitable. It is going to happen and 
ignoring the problem won't make it go away. Balance will be 
required—balance between urban and rural areas, between built- 
up and open land—and it will have to be based on regions, not 
on single townships or local areas. There is no reason why en- 
lightened planning cannot steer developers away from choice 
and badly-needed farm lands. There is no reason for placing a 
factory in an ideal recreational area. 

For as William H. White, Jr., of “Fortune Magazine” has 
described it: 

“In the next few years Americans will have a chance to decide 
how decent a place this country will be to live in, and for gener- 
ations to come. Already huge patches of once green countryside 
have been turned into vast, smog-filled deserts that are neither 
city, suburb, nor country, and each day—at a rate of some 3,000 
acres a day—more countryside is being bulldozed under. You 
can’t stop progress, they say, yet much more of this kind of 
progress and we shall have the paradox of prosperity lowering 
our real standard of living.” 

No matter by what name you call it, the basic problem is to 
find enough good water and land to supply our rapidly-growing 
population with essential food, transportation and services. The 
time is at hand. Let us grasp the opportunity.—From a speech 
by Allen J. Sommerville, Chief Water Resources Engineer, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters. 














Pennsylvania's Famous Furbearer 


With Tasty Flesh and Hudson Seal Coat... 


The Muskrat— 
Overgrown Meadow Mouse 


By Dave Mech 


I ONCE made some easy money on 
muskrats — not trapping them but 
betting on them. A guy claimed that 
a muskrat wasn’t much different from 
an ordinary old dump rat. I held that 
it was much more like a field mouse. 
As the argument intensified, 4 mutual 
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friend, Dave Herbst, was summoned 
to the scene. 

“The muskrat is just an overgrown 
meadow mouse,” pronounced Dave 
who is studying the rodent for his 
Master’s degree. (I beamed widely 
and held out my greedy hand.) “It 
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belongs to the family which includes 
meadow mice, deermice, lemmings, 
pine mice, red-backed mice, and oth- 
ers,” he explained. “The muskrat is 
bigger than all its cousins and leads 
a specialized life in the water, but it 
is basically like the others in its 
family.” 

Let’s take a closer look at this crit- 
ter and see for ourselves what it is 
like. Averaging 24 pounds each, adult 
muskrats sometimes reach 5 pounds. 
They measure about 21 inches from 
tail tip to riose, and their bodies are 
covered by two layers of waterproof 
fur. The bare, 10-inch tail is flattened 
sideways, serving as a rudder while 
large semi-webbed hind feet propel the 
animal. The four-toed front feet also 
aid in swimming but are better suited 
for digging, holding, and general use. 
Another adaptation for semi-aquatic 
life is the extra lip lobe on each side 


of the mouth. It allows the muskrat to 
close his mouth while gnawing an 
underwater root or stem. 

Although the animal spends most 


of his active life in the water, he often 
waddles around on muddy shores and 
sand bars. Here his unusual tracks 
can be found. They are characterized 


by long, pointed toe prints; a snake- 
like trail formed by the tail usually 
runs between the tracks. 

Almost as characteristic as his tracks 
are the muskrat’s droppings. Small 
brownish dabs of uniform texture, 
they are generally deposited on old 
logs, stumps, rocks, or other partly 
submerged objects, which are visited 
regularly. An Ohio biologist studying 
muskrat food habits took advantage 
of this behavior. Instead of wading all 
around a marsh looking for every little 
dropping post, he merely distributed 
his own wooden floats in convenient 
places. The animals used all his posts, 
and he collected 2,200 scats for analy- 
sis. 

Besides tracks and scats, the musk- 
rat’s burrow is another sign of his 
presence. The entrance is usually un- 
der water but may be at water level. 
Extending into the bank for 3 to some- 
times over 20 feet, the tunnel even- 
tually opens into a neat nest or living 
chamber above water line. An air vent 
usually extends from the nest to the 
ground surface. 

Burrows are built wherever there 
are suitable banks such as along 
shores of rivers, streams, lakes, ponds, 


MOST OF A MUSKRAT’S LIFE is spent in the water. He often waddles around on muddy 
shores and sand bars. Here his unusual tracks can be found. They are characterized by 
toe prints; a snake-like trail formed by the tail usually runs between the tracks. 
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MUSKRAT HOUSES are usually started in the fall by a whole family. A three-foot-high 
pile of non-woody vegetation may be piled up overnight. Large houses sometimes contain 
three living chambers, each with its own exit. 











and marshes. However, in marshes 
and shallow ponds, the muskrat shows 
an especially high degree of engineer- 
ing ability. Here he builds sturdy 
houses from the surrounding mud and 
vegetation. 

Construction usually starts in early 
fall. A whole family (or occasionally 
an individual) begins piling nearby 
vegetation into an old root clump, log, 
small bush, or other foundation in 
about 2% feet of water. The buildin 
material might be cattail or bur-ree 
stalks or wadded-up balls of “sea- 
weed.” A 3-foot-high pile of this ma- 
terial can be accumulated overnight. 
Eventually the pile protrudes 2 or 
more feet above water and may be 3 
to 8 feet wide. The aquatic engineers 
then burrow into this from under 
water as though it were a stream bank. 
They hollow out a living chamber 
about 20 inches wide and 15 inches 
high, lining it with fine material. 
Large houses sometimes contain three 
living chambers, each with its own 
“plunge hole” or exit. Apparently ani- 
mals in one chamber aren’t choosy 
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about who shares their apartment 
house. In Indiana a litter of kits was 
raised in one chamber while 2 feet 
away a mink—muskrat enemy No. 1— 
occupied the other! 

Radiating from each lodge are the 
runways—expressways to surrounding 
food supplies. Roots, stems, and shoots 
of cattail, bur-reed, and sweetflag are 
the dietary staples of muskrats occu- 
pying marshes or shallow ponds. Ani- 
mals along streams eat most kinds of 
aquatic and semi-aquatic plants, and 
grasses, herbs, and truck crops. Fresh- 
water clams are relished, and when 
hard pressed, the creature may eat 
fish and other flesh. 

When feeding, the muskrat likes to 
hide from his enemies; therefore he 
takes his food under stream banks or 
tree roots, or into the middle of a cat- 
tail clump. As uneaten parts accumu- 
late, they form the “feeding platform.” 

Platforms are used year round in 
unfrozen creeks. But in frozen marshes 
and ponds Br’er Muskrat must rely on 
his engineering ability to provide shel- 
tered “cafes.” Before freeze-up he 
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builds several “feed houses” at vary- 
ing distances and directions from the 
main lodge. These small versions of 
the living house serve as both in- 
sulated feeding platforms and places 
to literally take a breather. 

If too few feed houses were built in 
fall, the rodent merely gnaws through 
as much as several inches of ice. Then 
he stuffs wads of vegetation up through 
the hole, forming a miniature feed 
house or “push-up.” When this freezes, 
the animal has another protected air 
hole where he can feed. Push-ups 
gained wide publicity in Syracuse a 
few years back. Appearing overnight 
in the main skating pond in the middle 
of the city, they became hazards to 
hundreds of skaters. Thus one day 
the front page of the newspaper con- 
tained a long article entitled “City 
Parks Commissioner Turns Trapper!” 

Although muskrats are well adapted 
for surviving under ice, break-up is 


probably welcomed. Indeed, it ushers 
in the breeding season. Romantic ‘rats 
are famous for making long journeys, 
even over land; a good indication of 
this ‘rat race is the increase in num- 
ber of road kills. 

Attempting to analyze the muskrats’ 
meandering, a Cornell University 
friend of mine, Howard Erickson, live- 
trapped and tagged over 700 individ- 
uals. He found that about 40 per cent 
of the animals present on his study 
areas before spring movement were 
absent afterwards. Some moved al- 
most a mile. Says Howie: “Perhaps 
the’ spring movement period is simply 
a period of searching for a mate. This 
conclusion seems logical when we 
consider that the major segment of 
the muskrats involved in the move- 
ment are young males in their first 
breeding season. Data suggest that 
older males are more sedentary, as 
are most females, especially females 


NETWORK OF TUNNELS is examined in the base of this muskrat house. These are 


“expressways” to nearby 


supplies. Before freeze-up, muskrats build several ‘feed 


houses” at varying distances and directions from the main lodge. 
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more than a year old. Increased fight- 
ing in the species during this time may 
also play a role in fostering move- 
ment.” 


Movement and breeding begin in 
late February and early March; after 
28 to 30 days’ development, the three 
to nine (average, six) kits are born in 
the warm nest of a burrow or lodge. 
In northern states the female produces 
two and sometimes three litters before 
September. In southern areas, musk- 
rats breed year round, so may bear 
five or six litters averaging about four 
young each. Even if we didn’t know 
about the muskrat’s close relationship 
to the meadow mouse, this high-geared 
breeding rate would suggest it. 


Newborn “’ratlets” weigh less than 
an ounce, and all stretched out (which 
they usually aren't) they measure 
about 4 inches long. They are blind, 
naked, and helpless. But within two 
weeks the kits are covered with 
brownish-gray hairs and begin to open 
their eyes. They run, swim, and dive 
almost as well as their parents. At one 
month, muskrats are weaned and en- 
ter the big, wide world. 


Thus within a few weeks, the num- 
ber of muskrats is quadrupled; suit- 
able habitat is flooded with animals. 
(This is one way in which a marsh or 
pond almost devoid of ’rats can sud- 
denly become full of fresh sign.) Un- 
less a marsh has been trapped heavily 
or subjected to extreme weather con- 
ditions, there usually will be too many 
animals there after the breeding sea- 
son. Each pair of adults defends a 
territory about 200 feet in diameter. 
Much fighting occurs, the few winners 
obtaining or keeping a territory and 
the many losers seeking out new, un- 
inhabited areas. This way all suitable 
habitat usually becomes occupied by 
late fall. However, only a few losers 
or wanderers ever find a suitable un- 
occupied area. They are at an extreme 
disadvantage when traveling into un- 
familiar surroundings, and enemies 
are plentiful. 


Great-horned owls, marsh hawks, 


foxes, and mink are ever watchful to 
catch a plump morsel like the muskrat 
off guard or at a disadvantage. For a 
healthy muskrat on his own ground 
is a tough hombre. I remember once 
watching Erickson release a tagged 
‘rat on the shore of a marsh. Instead 
of swimming away as fast as he could, 
the animal bared his long incisors and 
started toward us. It would have been 
a real sight for someone to see Howie 
and me dancing and hopping around 
that marsh trying to avoid the animal. 
“You're fortunate you got away from 
him,” exclaimed Herbst, the other 
muskratologist, when I told him about 
the incident. “I had one take a big 
chunk out of my boot last winter. 
Good thing I had several pairs of 
socks on!” 

Predators do sometimes take ‘rats 
which may not be at a disadvantage, 
but the great bulk of muskrat ms 
tion is exerted on displaced or extra 
animals. Dr. Paul L. Errington, who 
studied muskrats intensively for over 
20 years, concluded that “mink preda- 
tion on muskrats . . . proves to be 
mainly a matter of the minks utilizing 
part of the biological wastage of musk- 
rat populations.” 

A predator exempt from the in- 
fluence of many of nature’s general 
principles is the dog. He may be mine 
or yours, but if he can get into a marsh 
during low water, he'll thoroughly 
enjoy ripping apart the houses and 
burrows and killing the occupants. An 
Indiana trapper cultivated his dog’s 
talent for such a thing one dry fall. 
He just plunked himself down at the 
edge of the marsh and skinned the 
‘rats as his dog brought them in. For 
several days he caught over 50 ani- 
mals each day. 

The most effective muskrat preda- 
tor by far is dog’s best friend—MAN! 
Since the 1800’s when muskrats were 
worth less than a dime apiece, man 
has been trapping them. Today Penn- 
sylvanians trap about 407,100 animals 
annually. | 


One reason for the popularity of 
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muskrat fur is the fact that short fur 
never went as much out of fashion as 
long fur did. However, a more impor- 
tant reason is that muskrat fur is 
versatile. It can be processed in many 
ways and made to imitate several 
more expensive furs. Don’t tell your 
wife, but that “Hudson Seal” coat you 
bought her, once kept several dozen 
muskrats from catching pneumonia! 


’Rat fur has also sold under the fol- 
lowing aliases: Plucked Beaver, Wal- 
laby, Velvet Coney, Bisam Mink, Rus- 
sian Otter, Electric Seal, Red Seal, 
River Sable, River Mink, Red River 
Seal, Silver Muskrat, Odatra Mink, 
and Water Mink. Apparently these 
exotic (though nonsensical) names 
were considered more alluring than 
plain old “Muskrat.” Frankly I see 
nothing wrong with that name. Some 
people call the critter “Mushrat”; 
others, “Muskquash.” And my biolo- 
gist friends—they call it “Ondatra 
zibethicus!” (Can't you just see that 
name on a beautiful fur coat?) 


To trappers the animals are just 
plain “rats.” And there are thousands 
of ‘rat trappers to perpetuate that 
name. Even though pelts bring less 
than $1.00 apiece today, school boys 
still make a little money on them. 
Nevertheless it is the sport involved in 
catching the critters that keeps most 
of the ‘ratters going. “Trapping Fever” 
is a chronic disease causing those af- 
flicted to alleviate the symptoms by 
annually matching wits with furbear- 
ers. Village lads and farm boys are 
especially affected. Since the muskrat 
is our most common furbearer, it is 
most important as a “medicine” for 
this disease. 


Whereas some trappers sell only 
the ‘rat’s hide, many others market 
his carcass. For there are some of us 
odd ducks around who aren't preju- 
diced against the name “Muskrat”; 
we relish the flesh of this animal 
whose habits are so much cleaner than 
those of a chicken or pig. Some, who 
are prejudiced, unknowingly eat the 
animal anyway, since it is often sold 
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MUSKRAT FUR is still popular. It can be 
processed in many ways and made to imi- 
tate several more expensive furs. Pelt 
prices have slipped in recent years but 
many Pennsylvanians still find trapping fine 
sport in winter months. 


as Marsh Hare, Marsh Rabbit, or 
Water Squirrel. (Anyone who likes 
‘rat meat should obtain the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service’s pamphlet, Fifty 
Ways to Cook Muskrat.) 


So this is the muskrat—a prolific 
aquatic engineer, relentlessly ‘pursued 
by many natural enemies and some 
unnatural ones; an overgrown meadow 
mouse with tasty flesh and a Hudson 
Seal coat. 
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By NED SMITH 


Red and Gray— 
Country Cousins 


. Is the gray fox a color phase of 
the red fox? 


2. A large red fox would weigh 
eleven, fifteen, or eighteen 
pounds? 


. What color is the tip of the red 
fox’s tail? 

. What color is the tip of the gray 
fox’s tail? 

. The gray fox climbs trees. True 
or false? 

. Which fox, red or gray, is more 
at home in mixed woodlands and 
farm lands? 

. What is the chief difference be- 
tween the footprints of the gray 
fox and those of the cat family? 

. Mange is a common affliction 
among gray foxes. True or falseP 


The Red Fox 


I GUESS I’m a pushover for person- 
ality and charm. Take the bluejay, 
for instance. I know he’s a nest robber 
from wayback and at a winter feeder 
he’s a bully and a glutton. But I 
can't help liking the handsome cuss. 
The little red squirrel, too, thinks 
nothing of making a meal of fledgling 
birds, but his funny face and comical 
mannerisms make me forget the un- 
savory side of his makeup. 


anon ek KW 
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The red fox, too, has completely 
won me over on the basis of good 
looks and disarming audacity. I know 
he’s no angel, but I like the rascal just 
the same. 

An adult red fox in winter pelage is 
a strikingly beautiful animal. His silky 
fur is a lustrous rusty-orange, darker 
on the back and on the upper side of 
the tail, and overlaid with straw color 
on the head, rump, and the underside 
of the tail. The ears are velvety black, 
as are his four “stockings.” His tail 
usually contains a sprinkling of black 
hairs and a short dash of black on top. 
The sides of the muzzle are dark; the 
underparts, including the lower jaw 
and tip of the tail, are white. The eyes 
match the fur in color, and in strong 
light the pupils assume an elliptical 
shape. 

Aside from the typical red pelage, 
several variations occur. One, the so- 
called “cross fox,” differs in having the 
dark streak down the middle of the 
back crossed at right angles by a sim- 
ilar streak extending down both shoul- 
ders. Quite rare is the silver fox, a 
black color phase with white-tipped 
hairs. When long-haired furs were in 
greater demand silver fox was among 
the world’s most expensive furs. 
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COMPARISON OF FOOTPRINTS 


The feet of the red fox are admir- 
ably adapted to existence in northern 
climates. The pads are extremely 
small and nearly concealed in dense 
hair. 

Seeing a red fox trotting jauntily 
across an open field one is immediately 
impressed by the buoyancy of the 
huge tail that floats along behind him. 
It is an amazingly well-furred append- 
age that its owner utilizes as a muff, 
wrapping it neatly around his feet 
and nose when he curls up for a nap. 

In summer, when the hair is shorter 
and there is no dense under-fur, the 
fox looks much smaller and thinner. 
But then, even at his best a large 
male fox will rarely weigh more than 
ten or a dozen pounds, while most 
vixens will weigh around eight pounds. 
I'll never forget the first red fox I ever 
skinned. That tiny carcass with a waist 
the size of a hatchet handle struck me 
as a pitiful hanger for so luxuriant a 
coat. 

While his cousin, the gray fox, pre- 
fers large unbroken forests the red 
fox thrives best in more civilized coun- 
try where wooded ridges and creek 
bottoms intermingle with rolling farm 
land. Here Reynard finds his preferred 
foods in abundance. Meadow mice and 
cottontails, both favorite fare, are 
abundant. Domestic poultry, which 
Br'er Fox can be tempted into sam- 
pling, is plentiful. Carrion, a great 
attraction to foxes, is generally avail- 
able around poultry and _ livestock 
farms. In season such rural delicacies 
as woodchucks, grasshoppers, musk- 
rats, grass, and apples vary his diet. 

In wooded areas he and his gray 
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relative are probably the most serious 
enemies of the ruffed grouse. Many 
nests are destroyed each spring, along 
with the incubating hens, if possible. 
During the winter months, particu- 
larly when heavy snowfalls encourage 
the birds to roost beneath the snow, 
foxes take their toll of adults. Pheas- 
ants are less vulnerable, but some are 
taken. 

Are the red fox’s food habits harm- 
ful or beneficial? That depends. To 
the orchardist, control of meadow 
mice might save his fruit trees from 
wintertime girdling. That’s good. Some 
foxes acquire a taste for domestic 
poultry. That’s not good. Reynard’s 
check on groundhogs and muskrats is 
commendable—except in the eyes of 
the ‘chuck hunter and the fur trap- 
per. Fox hunters wish him well; rab- 
bit hunters hate his guts. So there 
you are. 

Many are those who would nail his 
hide to the wall, but this is not always 
easy. Trapping is probably the most 
efficient way to control foxes but, al- 
though the younger ones are easily 
lured to a good set, the oldsters are 
not so gullible. 

Most successful trappers use the 
dirt hole set, a simple but effective 
arrangement wherein a trap is buried 
in front of a small hole dug in the 
ground. Bait and fox lure placed in 
the hole leads the intended victim to 
believe another fox has cached a mor- 
sel of food there. His attempt to steal 
the prize is rewarded by the cordial 
handclasp of a steel trap. 

Fox hunting is an exciting sport. 
The tally-ho type isn’t available to 
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most of us, but anyone with a good 
houn’ dog can have a world of fun 
on foot. The red fox is ideal quarry 
for a hound, for he'll run practically 
forever, making circles up to several 
miles in circumference and varying 
the program with every stunt in the 
book to confuse old Bowser. Once he 
gets a good lead he’s likely to double 
back, run up or down a stream, jum 
off windfalls or high banks, or pull 
any of a number of foxy tricks. If the 
dog can keep Br’er Fox circling and 
the hunters have chosen their stands 
wisely, the end might soon be at hand. 
But don’t bet on it. 


The latest thing in outfoxing foxes 
is the predator call. When blown, this 
device emits a heart-rending shriek that 
its manufacturers claim is an imitation 
of the distress cry of a small animal. 
That it doesn’t frighten the fox right 
out of the woods is a wonder, but the 
truth is that well-concealed hunters 
have been nearly pounced upon by 
the over-eager critters. 


Late winter is the mating season 
for the red fox. The male chooses but 
one mate and following a gestation 
period of fifty-one days the four to 
ten kitten-like young are born. They 
are blind at birth, sooty brown in 
color with tiny white tail tips. For 
about a month they remain hidden in 
the depths of their nursery, which is 
oftentimes a converted woodchuck 
den, a hollow log or stump, a crevice 
in the rocks, or a cavity excavated by 
the parents. When the pups are old 
enough to venture outside much of 
their time is spent near the front door, 
wrestling, staging tugs of war over a 
chicken wing, chasing each other's 
tails, and indulging in the same games 
that domestic puppies find so enter- 
taining. As they grow older they are 
taught to catch and kill small prey 
brought home alive and kicking by 
their parents. At the age of about two 
months the entire family leaves the 
den for good, and the pups are trained 
even more thoroughly in the grim 
business of staying alive. By the time 
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autumn arrives each has gone his 
separate way—not as sagacious as his 
more experienced parents, to be sure, 
but at least able to cope with every- 
day problems of survival. 


Once they reach adulthood red foxes 
have little use for shelter of any kind, 
preferring to do their daytime napping 
on an open, sunny knoll or side hill. 
Most of their hunting is done at night, 
although they are often up and around 
in daylight hours, traveling woodland 
roads, cow paths, and other routes 
with regularity. 

Favorite haunts soon show telltale 
tracks, droppings, and other sign. The 
footprints are quite distinctive, not so 
broad as a dog’s, nor so small and 
round as those of a gray fox. Under 
ideal conditions the small pads and 
characteristic heel bar will show, but 
in most imprints these details are lost. 
Identification then depends upon size, 
shape and small heel pad. An average 
print would measure 2% to 2% inches 
in length (including claw marks), and 
1% to 1% inches in width. Footprints 
spaced 12 to 15 inches apart in a single 
line tell us the fox was trotting along 
in his typical gait. 

Like his cousin, the gray fox, the 
red often deposits his droppings on 
prominent stones in trails or dirt roads. 
They are larger and paler than the 


gray’s and are composed chiefly of 


hair, feathers, bones and varying 
amounts of grass. Gray fox scats are 
dark and usually contain large quan- 
tities of seeds, fruit rinds, and other 
vegetable matter. 


In his wanderings the red fox travels 
a more direct route than the gray, de- 
pending upon his keen nose and hear- 
ing to bring him news of potential 
dinners. A whiff of rabbit scent or 
mousey squeakings in the roadside 
grass will bring him up short. Ap- 
proaching stealthily, he will attempt 
to determine the exact location of his 
prey, then cover the last few yards 
crawling on his furry belly. When he 
can sneak no closer he makes a final 
pounce—grabbing a mouthful of prey 
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or a mouthful of air, depending upon 
his speed and judgment. Frequently 
he'll attempt to run down an animal 
he missed on the first grab. He’s no 
slow poke — he’s been clocked at 
twenty-five miles per hour — and his 
effort is often crowned with success. 
But that is not his usual method; he 
prefers stealth when stealth will suffice. 


Reynard is not always top dog, 
though, for he too has his enemies. 
Man is one, of course. But there are 
other more insidious and just as deadly 
over which no amount of craft, cour- 
age, speed, or discretion can prevail. 
They are the diseases and parasites to 
which his kind falls prey. Of these, 
rabies is the most terrifying, not only 
because it is fatal to foxes, but be- 
cause infected animals can transmit 
the disease to everything from cats 
and cows to humans with equally dis- 
astrous results. Fortunately, outbreaks 
of epidemic proportions are rather 
uncommon. Usually they affect gray 
foxes; reds are comparatively free of 
its ravages. 

Mange is another enemy of red 
foxes — grays are rarely, if ever, in- 
fected. This affliction is caused by 
mites that inflame the skin, causing 
loss of hair and the formation of large 
scabby areas. It usually results in 
death, often wiping out entire families 
of foxes. 

No, even the wily fox can’t get 
ahead of Nature. He might evade the 
trapper’s fiendish contraptions, turn a 
deaf ear to the predator call, and 
hopelessly befuddle the yelping hound, 
but even his days are numbered. 


The Gray Fox 


Though they’re both foxes there’s a 
world of difference between the red 
and the gray, aside from their color. 
However, color is the most obvious 
difference, so let’s begin there. 

The gray’s coat is grizzled salt-and- 
pepper above with a black streak ex- 
tending down the middle of the tail 
to the black tip. The muzzle and lower 
jaw, except for the tip, are black, Soft, 
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pale rusty hair, contrasting sharply to 
the coarse gray variety, is Sot on 
the cheeks, a of the ears, sides of 
the neck, sides of the belly, insides of 
the legs, and the underside of the tail. 
A band of identical color crosses the 
upper chest. The throat, lower chest, 
and middle of the belly are white. 
The feet are mixed gray and brown. 
The eyes are dark with somewhat 
elliptical pupils. 

In conformation, the gray differs 
from its red cousin in having appar- 
ently shorter legs and a shorter muzzle. 
In general it has more of a feline look, 
and a dainty manner that causes you 
to naturally refer to it as “she” regard- 
less of the sex. 


Extensive woodlands in general, and 
rocky, brushy country in particular 
are the gray’s cup of tea. So strong is 
her aversion to leaving heavy cover 
that even a good hound sometimes 
has trouble driving her out into the 
open. Consequently, she seldom leads 
a dog on a long chase like her leg 
cousin, preferring to quickly take 
refuge in a hole or shinny up a tree— 
an unfoxlike feat which she does quite 
well. Hunters, who are really deter- 
mined to have her scalp, raise and 
train “hole dogs,” small but nervy little 
terriers that are sent into holes to 
drive out or kill the fox that has taken 
refuge there. 


As a rule the gray one is not par- 
ticularly hard to trap, but occasional 
individuals will develop an uncanny 
ability to avoid traps. One old vixen 
not only uncovered my trap at a cer- 
tain set each night, but she so glee- 
fully tossed the thing out of its bed 
that it invariably landed face down, 
to snap its jaws in the dirt. I tried 
sneaking a second trap into the set, 
but she found that one, too. Then for 
a week I patiently re-set the traps 
every morning to build up her ego. 
The final morning I very mats 
buried the two traps on either side of 
the dirt hole and replaced the duff 
and mossy ground exactly as it had 
been. Then, in front of the hole, where 
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I had previously buried the traps, I 
neatly leveled a spot of freshly dug 
earth to appear as though the traps 
were concealed there as before. The 
next day I had the old girl. 

The gray fox’s food habits differ 
somewhat from those of the red’s, In 
typical gray fox habitat she has less 
access to poultry, of course, and the 
same goes for field mice. Woodchuck, 
rabbits, grouse, squirrels, and other 
available birds and mammals are 
utilized whenever possible. One no- 
ticeable difference is the preponder- 
ance of raspberries, persimmons, mul- 
berries, wild cherries, grapes, apples, 
and other fruits and berries in her 
diet. 

In hunting the gray fox casts back 
and forth on a winding route, investi- 
gating at close range every windfall, 
crevice, and clump of brush. Her foot- 
prints average much smaller than the 
red’s. Though quite variable, an aver- 
age print would be about 1% inches 
long by 1% inches wide (including 
claw marks). In shape they resemble 
a cat’s round pug marks, although the 
latter’s retractile claws leave no im- 
pression. 


Family life in the gray fox house- 
hold is very similar to that of the red 
fox, except that the mating season 
and, consequently, the birth date of 
the young are several weeks later. The 
pups receive the same tender care and 
the same patient training for the un- 
compromising world of adulthood. It’s 
a good thing they do, too, for—red or 
gray—they’re still foxes, and foxes and 
humans just don’t mix. There might 
be such a thing as a dumb fox, but 
surely there’s no such thing as a 


dumb old fox. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


. No. It is a distinct species. 

. Eleven would be about right. 
White. 

. Black. 

True, but this is not one of the 
red fox’s accomplishments. 

The red. 

. The claws leave an impression 
in the fox prints, not in the cat’s. 
. False. It is common among reds, 
but rare, if not unknown among 
grays. 
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BRUNSWICK STEW 


Many hunters forsake other game animals in favor of squirrel simply be- 
cause they can never get enough Brunswick stew. Rabid grouse shooters, 
confirmed pheasant hunters, and fanatical quail men have been known to 
abandon their favorite bird shooting in order to get a brace of squirrels for 
the pot. While there is no point in tendering any recipes to these gourmets 
(they all have their own anyway—each one a secret concoction passed in trust 
from an “old Maine guide”), we offer the following as a sop to the uninitiated: 


1 squirrel 1% teaspoons salt 

2 quarts of boiling water % teaspoon pepper 
1 cup corn 1% teaspoons sugar 
1 cup lima beans % cup butter 

2 potatoes 2 cups tomatoes 


% onion 


1) Clean squirrel and cut into six or seven pieces. 

2) To water add squirrel, corn, lima beans, potatoes, onion, salt and pepper. 
Cover and simmer for two hours. Add the tomatoes and sugar; simmer 
for one hour. Add butter and simmer for 10 minutes. 

3) Bring to a boil and remove from fire. Add additional salt and pepper 
as desired. 

Cooking time: 3 hours 10 minutes. Provides four to five servings. 
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Principles of Game Management I 


Predator Control 


By John Madson and Ed Kozicky 
Conservation Department—Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


se character is painted 
with a broad brush. 

Most hunters paint it black; natu- 
ralists may paint it white. In reality, 
the predator character is shades of 
mottled gray. Under some conditions 
predators can destroy a game popula- 
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tion, but they usually co-exist with 
game and prey on surpluses without 
reducing breeding stock. 

The predator is an animal that lives 
by killing all or part of its food. By 
this definition, man is the greatest 
predator of all. He is certainly the 
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one that most resents competition. But 
in spite of man’s resentment, most 
predators compete successfully with 
him and defy human efforts to ex- 
terminate them. 

There are four basic factors that 
control the extent of predation on a 
game species: 

1. The quality, quantity and dis- 
tribution of available escape 
cover. 

2. Abundance of the game 
species. 

3. Abundance of predators that 
prey on that game species. 

4. Other food available to pred- 
ators. 

Lack of escape cover is the biggest 
factor in excessive predation. Healthy 
game usually exists in adequate game 
habitat which—by definition—also in- 
cludes adequate escape cover. In good 
habitat, predators rarely depress game 
supplies. 

Both predation and predator control 
are spectacular, and capture the imag- 
ination of the average sportsman as 
the obvious problem and solution of 
dwindling game supplies. The quiet 
removal of an osage hedgerow or a 
brush patch is not spectacular, but its 
effect on game populations, like death, 
is final. Game cannot exist without 
adequate escape cover, and if such 
cover is present there can be a co- 
existence of prey and predator. 

Most game populations greatly out- 
number their predators. Nature cre- 
ates prey surpluses that are expend- 
able, and only a relatively small 
number of breeders need to survive. 
The surpluses are doomed to die un- 
der beak, claw or gun, or by disease, 
weather and starvation. For this rea- 
son, predation on high game densities 
—which have large surpluses—has little 
net effect on the game population. 

It is possible for a large number of 
predators to be harmful to a small 
number of game animals. In some 
cases with big game—such as a rem- 
nant antelope population and a large 
number of coyotes—control of the 
coyotes may be necessary. However, 
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CROW CONTROL is good sport for many 
people. The big, black birds provide tricky 
wing shooting. Winter hunting is a real 
challenge for the shotgunner and the best 
control can be exerted in advance of the 
breeding season. 


coyote predation is rarely a factor in 
determining survival of normal, estab- 
lished antelope herds. Most predators 
are opportunists that take the most 
available prey, and predation tends 
to be in proportion to the amount of 
available game. If the density of a prey 
species is light in relation to the den- 
sity of its predators, those predators 
usually turn to more easily-caught food. 

Alternative or “buffer” foods may 
distract a predator from the game 
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HUNGRY FOX searching for a meal through winter’s snow will take a rabbit or ringneck 


whenever he can. But control of fox populations over wide areas is an expensive project 


and has never been successfully carried out. 


supply most desired by man. A classic 
example of this is the predation of 
skunks on snapping turtle eggs around 
a marsh. Skunks prey on the turtle 
eggs and ignore the eggs of ground- 
nesting ducks. But if skunks are re- 
moved, the increased population of 
snapping turtles may begin preying 
on ducklings. Rabbits are a famous 
buffer food; they may protect pheas- 
ants from foxes and antelope kids 
from coyotes. Here again, adequate 
cover is important in producing more 
game and also more buffer foods to 
protect that game. 

The basic premise of predator con- 
trol is: predators kill game; therefore, 
if predators are killed there will be 
more game. If cost is no object, it may 
be possible to control predators on a 
limited area for a time. But does the 
cost warrant the control, and is hunt- 
ing benefited? In New York State, two 
areas were selected for a predator con- 
trol study. One was heavily-trapped 
for 20 months; the other was not 
trapped. At the end of the study, foxes 
had been reduced by at least 75 per 
cent on the trapped area. Yet, there 
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was little change in pheasant numbers 
on either area, and hunting was no 
better on the trapped area than on the 
tract that had four times as many 
foxes. 

The best predator control is good 
game habitat which may rear more 
predators. But even though predators 
increase with the rising game supply, 
their net effect on that game supply 
will decrease and there will be more 
prey surpluses for more predators, in- 
cluding man. To many hunters, such 
an increase in predators is desirable. 
Species such as fox, raccoon, bear, 
cougar, bobcat, lynx, coyote and wolf 
provide excellent sport and are con- 
sidered game in many areas. 

Both the benefits and detriments of 
predators have been over-emphasized. 
There are instances where predators 
have nearly wrecked a game popula- 
tion, and other cases in which they 
have benefited game by preventing 
overstocking of the available habitat. 
Normally, predation is a healthy func- 
tion of nature and if it is suppressed 
other natural functions will act to 
control surplus game animals. 
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FAMOUS BUFFER SPECIES is the rabbit upon which all predators prey. Most predators 
are opportunists that take the most available prey. Buffer foods such as the rabbit or 
other small rodents may distract predators from other game. 


While predator control may be the 
most spectacular game management 
tool, there are few good examples of 
such control leading to substantial in- 
creases in game. There are countless 


examples of predator control wasting 
money with no apparent change in 
the game supply. As a practical game 
management technique, predator con- 
trol is seldom effective. 





HOW OLD IS OLD? 


One man’s middle age is another’s youth or something like that. This is 
especially true among the various species of animals. While most realize giant 
tortoises (they look like big turtles, but really aren't) reach a pretty ripe old 
age (circa 150 odd years), it is a bit startling to find out swan have lived as 
long as 102 years. In the interest of curiosity everywhere, the Winchester 
News Bureau reprints the following information. 























Animals*® Years 
1) Giant Tortoise (R) —-.................. 152 
2) Box Turtle (R) 123 
3) Swan (B) 102 
4) Parrot (B) 80 
5) Elephant (M) 69 
6) Great Horned Owl (B) —......... 68 
7) Alligator (R) 68 
8) Snapping Turtle (R) — 57 
9) rt (B) 55 
10) Giant Salamander (A) —.......... 55 
11) Horse (M) 50 
12) Hippopotamus (M) —....... 49 
13) Chimpanzee (M) -..............-.... 40 
14) Toad (A) 36 
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° M - Mammals; B - Birds; R - Reptiles; A - Amphibians 


Animals* Years 





























15) Grizzly Bear (M) ———— 32 
16) Bison (M) 30 
17) Lion (M) 30 
18) Bullfrog (A) 30 
19) Cobra (R) 28 
20) Tiger (M) 25 
21) English Sparrow (B) — 23 
22) Elk (M) 22 
23) Cottonmouth (R) — 21 
24) Mountain Lion (M) —-........... 20 
25) Beaver (M) 19 
26) Wolf (M) 16 
27) Squirrel (M) 16 
28) Chipmunk (M) 12 





































An All-Night Vigil 
On a Rocky Ledge 
Near Wysox Gave Rise to... 





The Legend of Fencelor's Fort 


By Paul A. Matthews 


HE old hunter in tattered buck- 

skin knelt over the hemlock trunk 
that had been split and felled by light- 
ning years ago. He worked with fever- 
ish haste, sweeping the dead leaves 
and snow from the upper side of the 
trunk to expose a paper-dry interior 
where the wood was separated into 
thin veneers along the annual growth 
rings. He swung his tomahawk into 
the dead wood, shattering the crisp 
tinder and providing a receptacle for 
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the shiny contents of his powder horn. 

And then he worked with the flint, 
gripping it tightly in his bloody hand 
as he struck steel against it. Once— 
twice—three times—and then a rapid 
succession of flint on steel. His eyes 
misted over and he prayed to the 
stone—just a single spark on those 
grains of powder—a single spark to 
prolong his life until the next light of 
day. And then the spark arched into 
the recess, touching off the black 
powder that flashed along the inside 
of the trunk, reaching upward to lick 
at his shaggy eyebrows and beard. 

Thus was created the legend of Fen- 
celor’s Fort. 

Back in 1790 Mathias Von Sler 
trudged northward along the eastern 
bank of the Susquehanna, his ill-fittin 
deerskin togs hanging in tatters an 
his bare feet feeling the cool dust of 
the horse path as it puffed up between 
his toes. 

Looking to his right, behind the 
few scattered buildings of Wysox, he 
viewed the craggy mountain with a 
critical eye. It was cool, rugged, and 
inviting, a marked contrast to the 
stuffy streets of Philadelphia. 

“Ja,” he muttered, as he swung 
away from the Susquehanna, follow- 
ing a beaten path that paralleled the 
Wysox Creek. “This is the place.” He 
shifted his rifle to the other shoulder 
and later carried it crosswise with the 
curly maple fore-end lying across his 
left arm and his right hand gripping 
the small of the stock. 

Two miles from Wysox he passed 
two or three buildings, the green bark 
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on the logs and the freshly cut stumps 
testifying as to the newness of the 
settlement. This was Myersburg, and 
it was here that Mathias paused long 
enough to let his name be known 
among the settlers. 

“Fon’sler,” he said to the man on 
the clearing, pronouncing the “V” like 
an “F” and running the two words to- 
gether. And the Englishman, a bit 
bullish and irritated at the obvious 
Hessian, changed the name to Fen- 
celor. 

Von Sler was an odd old man, then 
in his fifties, and for some unknown 
reason he had drawn a definite line 
between himself and civilized society. 
He wanted no part of the settlement 
at Wysox, nor at Myersburg a few 
miles north, but instead prowled along 
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the granite ledges and crags of the 
mountain until he found a hole in the 
rocks suitable for a home. From this 
vantage point Mathias had a full view 
of the valley along the Wysox Creek, 
and at his door was an on-the-hoof 
meat market. 

It was a February morning nearly 
twenty years later when the old hunter 
shouldered his Lancaster flintlock and 
headed overland, eight miles straight 
as the crow flies, to a gristmill situated 
across the river from the present town 
of Ulster. It was rugged traveling, 
over country that was scarred with 
treacherous outcroppings of granite; 
steep, narrow ravines; and snow-cov- 
ered swamps where the water showed 
through coal-black against the snow. 
He walked with the loose-boned gait 
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of a natural hunter, covering the 
ground swiftly and noting as he went, 
the absence of game sign. The deer 
had moved to the bottom lands, close 
to the settlements where piles of tree 
tops marked cleared areas and pro- 
vided some food that otherwise was 
impossible to reach. Most of the small 
game was in hibernation, and that 
which didn’t hibernate was either bur- 
rowed deep under the snow or else 
sought safety in the lofty branches of 
the hemlocks and hardwoods. Only 
the tracks of wolves were evident that 
gray February morning, indicating 
that the great timber predators were 
on a constant move for food. Although 
the old Hessian didn’t fear the wolves, 
he had a healthy respect for them, 
and as the snow flurries sifted down- 
ward, he covered the pan of his rifle 
with a patch of deer hide, lest the 
powder become damp. 


When he reached the gristmill, the 
February blast had closed in like a 
closet door, and by midafternoon, after 
his bag of corn was ground, the snow 
was piling with a swiftness that gave 
the old-timers something to wag their 
heads about. Even the old hunter 
realized that this was no ordinary 
storm, and as a consequence, he de- 
cided against returning to his cave by 
the short-cut he had taken that morn- 
ing for fear of becoming lost in the 
trackless wilderness. 


The Indian path over the mountain, 
now marked out with a macadam 
road, was clearly defined; enough so 
that a man could walk it in the dark 
merely by the feel through moccasin 
soles. The old Hessian struck out on 
the path late in the afternoon, intend- 
ing to follow it until he hit Bullard 
Creek on the other side of the moun- 
tain, then following that water course 
until it entered the Wysox Creek at 
the present town of Rome. The Wysox 
would guide him home. 

Mathias was high on the ridge, 
hunched forward as he walked into 
the wind when the first solitary howl 
barbed the atmosphere. A wolf had 
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crossed his trail nearly a mile back. A 
few minutes later, he heard the howl a 
second time, much closer than before, 
and then far off to the south, another 
voice rose and fell in a mournful wail. 
The old hunter shifted his bag of 
meal to a more comfortable position 
and quickened his shuffling pace. He 
hoped that distance and bad weather 
would discourage them. 

The third member of the pack 
joined in as Von Sler was making his 
way down the lee side of the moun- 
tain, where he stopped to hang the 
bag of meal to a low hemlock limb. 
Here, he made a final check on the 
priming of his flintlock, and as he 
struck out toward the creek, now onl 
a few yards away, he heard the fourt 
wolf coming in from the north. 

Bullard Creek was a sprawling 
water course that churned its way 
through the timber. The snow was 
piled to the water’s edge, making the 
turbulent stream appear even darker 
than the night that filtered downward 
through the trees. Above the gaunt 
timbers, the wind roared, sendin 
down whirling vortexes that fingere 
their way along the ground to scoop 
up frozen grits and hurl them in the 
face of the old hunter. 


He shuffled along the Indian path 
at the creek’s edge with his hand 
cupped over the priming of the rifle 
and his eyes glancing furtively through 
the eerie atmosphere. Every once in a 
while he would catch a silhouetted 
glimpse of one of the dusky figures 
skulking through the woods, and far 
off, the blood-inflamed voices of others 
were carried along with the wind. 


On that bitter night a century and 
a half ago, old Von Sler knew that his 
time was about up. He felt the same 
void in his stomach he had felt one 
similar night years before at a place 
called Trenton, when he had rushed 
through an open doorway into a street 
and saw a line of glittering Yankee 
bayonets! Foolhardy Yankee-Doodles 
he had shouted that night—and then 
he had run for his life. The Yankees 
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hadn’t known when they were licked, 
and now, neither did Von Sler. 

He thought of the narrow ridge, 
maybe a quarter of a mile on down 
the creek, running at right angles to 
the creek and ending in a long, finger- 
shaped rocky ledge. If I can just make 
the ridge, he thought, I might stand 
a chance. He took a few quick steps 
and then let his legs out in long reach- 
ing strides. 

The wolf pack was aware of the 
same ridge, how it afforded a natural 
barrier for their quarry and they closed 
in within a few yards, just enough to 
keep the old man running. 

As he climbed the rocky slope a 
single wolf raced along the crest to 
cut him off, while behind him, there 
was hysterical yelping. With one swift 
motion, the old hunter spun around on 
his heels, easing back the hammer on 
the flintlock. It wasn’t necessary to 
raise the rifle to his shoulder, for the 
wolf behind nearly ran into the muzzle 
of the gun and the report was muffled 
like a balloon bursting under water. 
While the rest of the pack tore into 
the animal, ripping gobs of meat and 
hair from the gaunt ribs, the old Ger- 
man reversed his rifle and charged up 
the slope. He swung the flintlock in 
an arcing semi-circle, and momen- 
tarily the wolf flattened out on the 
snow from the blow. Then his hind 
legs uncoiled like powerful springs. 

As Mathias fell under the weight of 
the wolf, he dropped the rifle and 
locked his legs around the animal’s 
flanks in a tight scissor hold. He 
pushed his thumbs into the sinewy 
neck searching for the windpipe, and 
when he found it, it was like a high- 
pressure water hose, hard and un- 
yielding. Von Sler tightened his hold, 
shifting the weight of both he and 
the wolf until they had reversed posi- 
tions and the animal was on its back 
in the snow. In this maneuver, his left 


“He wasn’t conscious of reaching for his 
knife, just knew that it was in his hand and 
pias he must strike a clean blow the first 
time.” 
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hand slipped, and the wolf snapped at 
it. He tried to pull it from the grip- 
ping jaws, but the canine teeth had 
ae through, and the animal was 

ailing its front feet, leaving long, 
red welts across the leathery face and 
ripping tufts of hair from the old Ger- 
man’s beard. He wasn’t conscious of 
reaching for his knife, just knew that 
it was in his hand and that he must 
hold the wolf's head back and strike 
a clean blow the first time. His left 
hand was already clamped between 
the teeth, so he curled his fingers 
around the lower jaw of the animal 
and leaned forward. The knife en- 
tered at the base of the lower jaw, 
slashing back diagonally across the 
neck and exposing just for a moment 
the corrugated windpipe. Then the 
blood came, spurting crimson on the 
white snow and hot against the face 
of the woodsman. After a few violent 
jerks, the wolf relaxed. 

The old hunter stumbled to his 
knees and shuffled toward the tip of 
the “finger” where a fallen hemlock 
lay crosswise of the ridge. Three or 
four of the animals followed him, 
standing a few yards away with their 
noses dipped toward the snow and 
the wind whipping up the rough fur 
along their backs and bellies. They 
edged closer—afraid of the noise; hun- 
gry, and yet cautious of the man they 
knew they had trapped. Then came 


the spark and with it a muffled flash 
as the powder train caught fire and 
belched upward, singeing the eye- 
brows and beard of Mathias Von Sler. 
The old hunter sank back in the snow, 
consciously smiling at the pleasant 
sound of the snapping flames as they 
curled and eddied upward toward the 
myriad of cold, lifeless worlds above. 

Throughout the night, the wind 
whipped the fire into a frenzied 
maelstrom of sparks, and Mathias 
added to it the lower branches of 
other hemlocks. For several hours the 
reflected eyes and dark forms of the 
pack could be seen on the outer edge 
of the firelight, and then toward morn- 
ing, their tails tucked in disgust, they 
left. 

It took Von Sler the better part of 
the next day to stumble along the 
banks of Bullard Creek to the Wysox 
and then on home to the safety of his 
cave where he sank exhausted on a 
bed of hemlock and deer hides. 

A few winters later he was found 
dead in his cave and was carried to 
the foot of the mountain to be buried 
under an apple tree. The tree has long 
since rotted away and now, after one 
hundred and fifty years, all that re- 
mains of the Hermit of Wesauking is 
the memory of his all night vigil on 
that finger of rock that juts into Bul- 
lard Creek and bears the name, “Fen- 
celor’s Fort.” 








BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Thousands of hunters who bagged a deer or bear during the 1960 open 
seasons have already mailed their big game report card to the Game Com- 
mission in Harrisburg. But there are always some who forget, by accident or 
on purpose. The Game Law stipulates that these report cards be mailed 
within five days after the close of the season in which the deer or bear was 
taken. But even at this late date, you can prevent possible embarrassment. 
Filling out and mailing the report requires little effort and no expense (the 
card has postage prepaid). And your report will help assure a continuance 
of sound wildlife management in Pennsylvania. Better check the pockets of 
your hunting coat or pants right now! 
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Belly, Free-Rifle or Gallery, 
All Make Good Shots Better... 


Let's Shoot Smallbore 


By John B. Miller 


UNHOOKED (tthe ast _ shot, 

squinted through the spotting 
scope, and looked around to find a 
tall, burly, gray-uniformed _ state 
trooper watching me closely. Passing 
on patrol, he had stopped to see what 
all the shooting was about. Someone 
had left a spotting scope set up and 
the big fellow had been studying my 
target through it. I had just finished 
the second twenty-shot stage of a 
forty-shot, fifty-yard match and—if I 
do say so myself—it was a pretty hot 
target. 

As I rolled out of my prone position 
and started to rack my rifle the officer 
asked if he might see it. No smallbore 
shooter who has just fired a really 
good score ever refuses to let a spec- 
tator examine his rifle, so I willingly 
complied with his request. He ex- 
tended his big paw and I placed the 
pet hunk of gas pipe in it, noting that 
the long arm sagged considerably as 
I relinquished my own grip on it. He 
wasn't exactly expecting the fifteen 
pounds or so of gun and telescope, so 
the weight of it took him by surprise. 

The officer examined the gun from 
muzzle to butt, then allowed as how 
he believed he could shoot a good tar- 
get with a gun like that himself. Now 
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this was some twenty-five years ago 
and at that time, even though a fairly 
important tournament was in progress, 
there usually was time to run in a re- 
entry target or two. Re-entry shooting 
was used in those days both as a pro- 
gram filler and as a means of allowing 
competitors to check sight settings. 
Only two sighters were allowed in the 
regular matches. I told the trooper he 
might buy a re-entry target and give 
it a try if he cared to. He jumped at 
the chance. 

With the target up and ammunition 
in the loading block, I helped him ad- 
just the sling and get in a reasonably 
orthodox prone position. It was ob- 
vious he was not an experienced rifle- 
man. Then, after a few words of ad- 
vice and instruction, he was on his 
own. As I recall it he fired about eight 
shots, then painfully extracted his arm 
from the sling and climbed to his feet, 
muttering that he’d had enough. That 
reaction was not unusual for a first- 
timer with a rifle like that, particu- 
larly if he never has had proper small 
arms training. 

I doubt if I weighed over one hun- 
dred and forty pounds, soaking wet, 
when all that happened, and I was 
definitely skinny. That big policeman 
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FINE INDOOR RANGE aft Bucknell University features target carriers that allow a 
change in height for different positions. You no longer need to wear a “carbide lamp” 
when you go to this kind of shooting gallery. 


could have picked me up with one 
hand, yet I could shoot a forty-shot 
string with a heavy rifle and get noth- 
ing more than a a hand; while a 
fifth of that number practically laid 
him out. What was the answer? I’m 
not going to come up with the old 
saw about brains over brawn—it was 
just a matter of a little training, plus 
proper position and knowing how to 
relax. 

All the above points out the very 
pertinent fact that you don’t have to 
be a giant or an athlete in top condi- 
tion to shoot a rifle well. Five years 
or so back a charming little lady from 
Brookville, Pa., with gray in her hair 
but the courage of a true sportsman in 
her heart, came home from the Na- 
tional Matches at Camp Perry with 
the title of Smallbore Rifle Champion 
of the United States. If I’m any judge 
of women—and at my age I know I’m 
not, but I can estimate weight reason- 
ably well—she doesn’t tip the scales 
at over one hundred and ten pounds, 
dipped in Hoppe’s Number Nine. Yet 
she shoots a rifle as heavy as most of 
the full size male competitors. That 
national championship course con- 
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sisted of six hundred and forty shots, 
fired over a period of six days and 
against something like six hundred 
and fifty of the country’s best rifle- 
men. Then there’s a gal in our own 
club that is so small you have to look 
twice to find her—or would if she 
didn’t talk so much. Her fighting 
weight is eighty-five pounds, but she 
shoots a rifle and scope combination 
of over nine pounds well enough to 
crowd a lot of male members off the 
team. And that’s not just in the prone 
position, but standing as well; in fact 
that’s her strong point. That should 
prove that almost anyone can learn to 
shoot well if they really want to. 

I've never been able to figure out 
why so many sportsmen will spend 
hundreds of dollars for transportation, 
meals, lodging, and equipment—to say 
nothing of their precious vacation 
time—and then take the field without 
acquiring any appreciable degree of 
proficiency with their weapons. I’ve 
known of a couple that didn’t even 
know how to load their rifles—which in 
their cases might have been all to the 
good. I'll grant that the killing is only 
a small part of the expedition, but I'd 
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think that, eventually, those fellows 
would run out of lies to use in ex- 
plaining to their wives why there’s no 
venison on the table again this year. 
If they are interested enough to hunt 
and carry a rifle, why aren’t they wise 
enough to take out some success in- 
surance in the form of training and 
practice with the principal weapon? 
Not only that, but the woods would 
be much safer for them and for every- 
one else. 

In the opinion of a large majority 
of the competent riflemen I know, the 
best way to learn to shoot a rifle well 
is to start with a smallbore job, under 
the supervision of a coach who knows 
his way around. The term “smallbore,” 
as used by most riflemen, refers to the 
ordinary twenty-two caliber, rim-fire 
cartridge. Ill try to tell you a little 
about this portion of the shooting 
game, and the peculiar characters that 
indulge in it. 


# 





Smallbore competition, as conducted 
under National Rifle Association rules, 
has three more or less distinct branches. 
There are also minor variations I'll not 
discuss. Until quite recently the out- 
door phases of the activity centered 
pretty well around the “belly shoot- 
ers.” They are the misguided individ- 
uals who are forever trying to out- 
guess wind and mirage well enough 
to put every bullet through the “X” 
ring at ranges of fifty and one hundred 
yards. This is the most precise phase 
of the game, as the aforementioned 
“X” ring is one inch in diameter on the 
hundred-yard target. It is used to 
decide ties. The ten-ring is two inches 
in diameter. There have been per- 
sistent movements, and one is pres- 
ently on foot, to make these counting 
rings very much smaller. I can’t go 
along with the idea. 

As you might guess, the firing is 
done from the prone position and the 


Yo 


THREE SMALLBORE RIFLES used by the author are, top to bottom: A 30-year-old 


Winchester Model 52 with slightly modified stock and 12-power Lyman Super Targetspot; 
a late model Winchester 52 with heavy barrel and custom thumbhole stock with 16-power 
Unertl scope; and a Remington Model 37 action with Hart stainless-steel barrel, custom 


stock, hook buttplate, and palm rest. 
FEBRUARY, 1961 
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equipment is selected with great care. 
Top tournament shooters sweat blood 
and shed great blue tears over their 
pet fusees. They buy custom barrels 
and whittle out special stocks, put on 
bedders, mess around with everything 
from the headspace of the rifle to that 
between their own ears, spit on their 
bullets, swear oaths of allegiance to 
particular brands and lots of ammu- 
nition, spend big money for special 
eyeglasses, and dream up all sorts of 
crazy gadgets in trying to reduce the 
group another hundredth of an inch 
or so—and maybe end up in the loony 
bin. But they have a heck of a good 
time through it all. 


In order to keep from having a 
bunch of tough nuts on my neck it 
may be best for me to mention the 
rapidly expanding outdoor position 
shooting boys next. In this racket the 
sky really is the limit as far as equip- 
ment is concerned. The addicts to this 
rat race have most of the troubles and 
inconveniences of the belly shooters, 
plus set triggers, thumb-hole stocks, ad- 
justable butt plates, ski boots, and hot 
and cold running fits. They call this 
“free-rifle shooting” but, believe me, 
by the time you get all rigged up for 
it it’s anything but free. 

We like to call ourselves a nation of 
riflemen, but for a number of years 
the Ruskies, as well as the Swiss and 
some other outfits have been giving 
our teams drubbings that are hard to 
forget. This international competition 
is carried on in the free-rifle style and 
I guess the American rifleman feels 
it’s up to him to practice up and pre- 
pare to show those furriners a thing 
or two. Anyway, the part of the small- 
bore game now under consideration 
is practically identical to the type of 
shooting done in the international 
matches. 


The free-rifle hounds probably will 
take me apart for calling the belly 
shooter’s sport the most precise, but I 
have a reason for it. While it’s true 
that the ten-ring on the fifty-meter 
(fifty-five yards, approximately) tar- 
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get is smaller than that on its fifty- 
yard Standard American counterpart, 
it’s also true that two-thirds of the 
international course of fire is in the 
kneeling and standing positions. If 
they are precise it’s when some other 
guy is doing the shooting, for they 
sure aren't for me. This course is the 
smallbore cousin of the regular three 
hundred-meter (three hundred and 
thirty-yard) free-rifle course — fired 
with heavier caliber rifles of course— 
that has been standard for interna- 
tional competition for many years. It 
takes a whale of a lot of practice to 
get to be really good at this sort of 
shooting, but you don’t have to work 
at it very long before you can do well 
enough so there’s almost always some- 
body you can beat. 


Finally we come to the most nu- 
merous clan of powder burners in the 
lot. When the winter winds howl, 
hunting and fishing seasons are over, 
and the snow gets too deep on the 
cow pasture pool courses, the thirty- 
caliber shooters, hunters, fishermen, 
golfers, and others having some in- 
sight and interest in the shooting game 
hunt up their twenty-two caliber rifles, 
rub off the rust and dust, blow the 
spiders out of the barrels, and for- 
gather with kindred souls in the gal- 
lery. Of course they find the belly 
shooters and the free-rifle crowd there 
ahead of them, but usually there is 
room for everyone. And, while the three 
tribes may argue heatedly and at 
length at the slightest provocation, 
these differences of opinion seldom 
result in any great amount of blood- 
shed. On very rare occasions members 
of one group may even learn some- 
thing from those of other persuasions. 


In years gone by much of this fool- 
ishness was carried on in dark and 
musty cellars, drafty attics, abandoned 
garages, or even deserted mines. Of 
late, fortunately, more and more well 
lighted, well heated, attractively fur- 
nished ranges are being established. 
In these you don’t have to wear a car- 
bide lamp in your cap or hide your 
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head when you admit having been in 
a gallery. 

Fifty feet is the almost universal 
firing distance on indoor ranges. There 
are a few seventy-five-foot jobs as 
well as still fewer giving ranges of 
fifty, one hundred, or even two hun- 
dred yards. For the benefit of the un- 
initiated who may think fifty feet is 
too short a distance to be worth shoot- 
ing, I can only say come and try it. 
The ten-ring is fifteen hundredths of 
an inch in diameter—a little larger 
than a heavy pencil lead—and, when 
you get so you can hit that every time 
in the standing position, there are 
several unofficial targets available that 
are guaranteed to take the starch out 
of you. 

Gallery competition is carried on in 
various combinations of the four gen- 
erally recognized positions — prone, 
: sitting, kneeling, and standing. The 
4 National Rifle Association recognizes 
almost any combination of these and 

maintains records for these combina- 
tions. Match courses may consist of 
anywhere from five to forty shots, or 
even more, in each of the positions 
selected. The league I have been as- 
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LONG LINE OF SHOOTERS in action at the 1958 Northeastern Regional Smallbore 
Championship at the Blue Trail Range, East Wallingford, Conn. About 180 contestants 
took part in this shoot, including at least four former national champions. 


sociated with for the past twelve years 
or so now shoots its matches over a 
course consisting of ten shots in each 
of the prone, sitting, and standing 
positions. Were a bunch of poor 
kneelers but probably we should prac- 
tice it because it’s a part of the inter- 
national course of fire—if not for the 
good of our souls. I guess the reason 
we avoid it is because it puts too 
many kinks in our creaky old joints. 
Practically every sportsman who 
hunts with a rifle should find some- 
thing of interest in one of these phases 
of the smallbore racket. I'd suggest 
that the beginner start out with the 
gallery game, and I have several rea- 
sons for this. One is that he needs less 
expensive equipment and ammunition 
to be able to do fairly well at it. Al- 
most any really good squirrel rifle 
(twenty-two caliber, rim-fire of 
course) will shoot a respectable score 
in the hands of a man that knows how 
to use it. You don’t need premium 
priced special match ammunition for 
the gallery ranges, at least not for any- 
thing the tyro will do for some time. 
Either good receiver sights (peeps, to 
those not familiar with shooting ter- 
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minology ) or telescopes are indicated. 
The fellow who insists he’s a hot shot 
with the old open sights will find he 
has a lot to unlearn. Then you'll need 
a good gunsling, but so does the 
hunter, if he realizes it. The minimum 
equipment need cost no more than a 
set of golf clubs or a good fishing rod 
and reel. 


Another reason for starting out in 
the gallery instead of on the outdoor 
ranges is that the positions you learn 
there are good practical field positions. 
The military uses them because they 
are just that. I’ve killed hundreds of 
chucks from the prone and sitting 
positions and I can.recall at least four 
deer I’ve bumped off from one or the 
other of those poses. The trained rifle- 
man habitually slides into the sling 
and assumes the steadiest possible 
position available whenever time per- 
mits. And if he has to take his shot 
standing he has the benefit of proper 
training and experience there as well. 


When you start learning to shoot in 
the gallery you can forget about wind 
and mirage and concentrate on posi- 
tion, sight picture and trigger squeeze. 
Those are factors that plague the out- 
door shooter most of the time and 
some of us just never do learn to live 
with them. That isn’t ‘to say you may 
not have them to worry about when 
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TWO-MAN TEAM MATCH at the ‘58 Regional Championship included this pair of top- 
notch shooters. Loren Sampsel, right, of the Wilkes-Barre Rifle and Pistol Club, dopes 
the wind and coaches his partner, Dick Morgan. 








hunting, particularly in the wide open 
spaces of the West or when shooting 
across valleys or open fields in the 
East, but you can learn about them 
later. 


Then again, more time and experi- 
enced assistance is likely to be avail- 
able during the gallery season. 
Although most belly shooters and free- 
rifle fiends are more than happy to 
help a beginner, you may find them 
trying to squeeze in a maximum of 
practice while preparing for a tourna- 
ment during the all-too-short evening 
hours of summer. They'll answer your 
aan and give you advice, but 
they may not stand over you like a 
hen with one chick and watch to cor- 
rect every fault. Almost every club 
has from one to a dozen capable mem- 
bers who will devote considerable 
time to helping a beginner if he comes 
around on a practice night with the 
proper attitude. Don’t try to impress 
them with how much you know. Lis- 
ten a lot more than you talk. 


In most sections of the country there 
will be from one to several active 
rifle clubs within driving distance. Of 
course the term “driving distance” 
means, to a real gun nut, anything he 
can cover in from two to four hours 
by flying low. I’m not referring to that 
sort of a scale of distance. You can 
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make your own estimate depending 
on how much you are interested. 


Start your search for a club by in- 

uiring of local shooters, if you can 
find any. If that doesn’t produce re- 
sults, hunt up sporting goods stores 
and gunsmiths. If you still get no- 
where, write to the National Rifle As- 
sociation, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. If they can’t tell 
you where to find one you'd better 
either start one of your own, move to 
another territory, or use your last re- 
maining cartridge to shoot yourself. 
You're just about out of this world. 


Let’s assume you've found an active 
club. I’ve yet to see one that objected 
to spectators on match nights or 
wouldn’t welcome guests when prac- 
tice was the order of the day. Ask 
some member to take you along if you 
know one. If you don’t know one, 
walk in quietly and remain in the 
background while you size up the sit- 
uation, then introduce yourself po- 
litely to the chap who seems to be in 
charge. If you guess that wrong, he'll 
turn you over to the proper person. 
The chances are about ten to one 
you'll be invited to shoot, and offered 
a gun to do it with. If you admit you 
are a beginner and are interested in 
learning to shoot, probably he'll either 
help you himself or ask some other 
member to get you in position and see 
you through a string or two. Once 
again; don’t try to show them how 
much you know, or tell them how you 
killed a running two hundred-pound 
buck stone dead with one shot at 
fifteen hundred yards with grandpa’s 
old thirty-two-twenty. Just listen and 
do as you are told. When you're 
through shooting, pick up your empty 
brass, thank your coach, and remove 
your carcass from the firing line. In all 
probability, if you’ve behaved prop- 
erly, you'll be invited to return. 

Nearly all rifle clubs are very glad 
to have new members, provided the 
are not psychopaths, criminals, loud- 
mouths or screwballs of some sort. In 
most cases the annual dues are com- 
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paratively small, ranging from three 
to fifteen dollars, the amount depend- 
ing on the facilities available and the 
location. If you are invited to join, 
either do so within a reasonably short 
time or stop taking advantage of their 
hospitality. If no one asks you to sign 
up, but you feel you'd like to, make 
your wishes known to the club secre- 
tary or some other officer. There are 
clubs that charge range fees to non- 
members and, in that case, it’s not so 
enpertans for you to join immediately. 
Still, if you really want to shoot, you 
enjoy it a lot more if you belong. 




































PENNSYLVANIA SMALLBORE SHOOTERS 
are hard to beat. Loren Sampsel, of Dallas, 
displays a winning—and near record—tar- 
get fired in the 100-meter match at the 
Canadian National Matches held at Ottawa 
in August, 1958. He won the Canadian Open 
Championship with a score three points 
higher than his nearest competitor. 
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First Get Their Attention 


PERRY COUNTY — Have you ever 
heard a pack of coon hounds bawling, 
accompanied by a mouth organ and a 
jew’s-harp? Well I have and it is a 
sound that will make the hair stand 
up on the back of your neck. Near 
Landisburg are two “coon hunters” 
who use unusual methods to attract a 
coon’s attention when he is treed. One 
night I was on foot working for jack- 
lighters when I heard these dogs bark 
treed along Shaffer Valley Run in 
Perry County. After about a half hour 
of barking and no indication of any- 
one coming to the dogs, I went down. 
Within about a hundred yards of them 
I was met with the weirdest sound I 
have ever heard. Now I’ve spent two 
and a half years in the Pacific during 
World War II and none of the sounds 
over there could compare to this. After 
I quit running I turned around and 
went back. Using all the nerve I 
could muster I approached what I 
thought would be my certain doom. 
What I saw I couldn't believe. .. . 
Two dogs were standing at the large 
oak tree howling for all they were 
worth and dancing around the tree 
and the dogs were two men. One was 
playing a mouth organ and the other 





one a jew’s-harp. They claim this is 
a sure-fire way to attract a “coon’s” 
attention. I certainly believe them.— 
District Game Protector James Moyle, 


Blain. 


Something to Crow About 


ADAMS COUNTY—On the evening 
of the first day of the small game sea- 
son, while checking some cars in the 
southern part of the district, this officer 
stopped a car bearing Maryland regis- 
tration plates. The occupants of the 
vehicle immediately alighted from the 
car and stated that they had been 
looking for me all day. I checked their 
licenses and asked to see what game 
they had killed. The three hunters had 
three ringneck pheasants and two rab- 
bits for their combined game kill— 
plus two 100-pound feed bags full of 
crows. Being most cooperative in re- 
moving all of their gear and kill from 
the car in order for me to check it, 
they stated “You wouldn't find us do- 
ing anything that might lead to the 
loss of our hunting privileges in Penn- 
sylvania. We wouldn't want to lose 
this great crow hunting opportunity 
for anything.” A few days ago, I re- 
ceived a letter from one of these in- 
dividuals listing their crow kills for 
the past month—they have made seven 
“sorties” into Pennsylvania and have 
killed nearly 1,500 crows. Incidentally, 
when I asked why they had the two 
burlap bags of crows in the trunk, I 
was told that the one individual had a 
very understanding and long-suffering 
wife who permitted them to put the 
crows into the deepfreeze until their 
next trip. These “stiff” crows were re- 
moved from the freezer and used for 
decoys. My wife insists this isn’t as 
bad as fox carcasses and animal skulls. 
—District Game Protector Paul Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 
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Low Blow 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY — No- 
vember 16 I received a call from a 
farmer in Smith Valley relative to a 
crippled doe deer lying in a field 
adjacent to his farm. I proceeded to 
the location accompanied by the 
farmer and found the doe, unable to 
rise, lying in an alfalfa field. The doe 
was accompanied by an unusuall 
large buck (rocking chair type) whic 
refused to run even though we were 
conversing in a normal tone from a 
distance of about 35 yards. After dis- 
posing of the doe with a neck shot the 
buck bounded into the adjoining 
woodland. The repugnant part of this 
incident is that some sadist had shot 
the lower right jaw completely off the 
doe with fine shot resulting in painful 
starvation. — District Game Protector 
Richard Furry, Huntingdon. 


Anybody for Football? 


BRADFORD COUNTY — Deputy 
Ben Segar of Sayre tells an interesting 
tale after a recent hunting trip through 
the woods of Bradford County. It in- 
volves a little red football found deep 
in heavy woods at the base of a tree 
that is a good four miles from the 
nearest human dwelling. How did it 
get there? That’s a question we are 
both asking and wondering about. 
Small teeth marks on the little foot- 
ball have us believing that a fox 
might hold the answer. Perhaps the 
Bradford County foxes have taken up 
the sport. — District Game Protector 
Richard W. Donahoe, Troy. 
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Big Burrow 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY — 
When installing an underground fuel 
tank in the storage yard at Division 
Headquarters at Ligonier, Food and 
Cover Corps employes discovered a 
cottontail rabbit in the hole one morn- 
ing as they began work. Since the 
hole was about 8 feet deep, it was im- 
possible for the rabbit to get out. The 
men secured a stepladder to place in 
the hole so that they could catch the 
rabbit and release it. When the ladder 
was placed in the hole, the rabbit 
didn’t wait for any help but climbed 
the ladder one step at a time, and 
upon reaching ground level, jumped 
off the ladder and took off in high 
gear across the storage lot. 

I think that the rabbit spent a very 
uncomfortable night in the hole since 
it was dug on the old Ligonier Valley 
Railroad bed. The road bed had been 
filled years ago with slag, cinders and 
miscellaneous other stuff and the hole 
for the tank gave off a very disagree- 
able odor.—Land Manager David W. 


Heacox, Irwin. 


Hi-Ho, Silver 


GREENE COUNTY — On Thanks- 
giving Day, 1960, two deer grazed in 
a pasture on the Goslin Farm, adjoin- 
ing Route 88, near Dry Tavern. The 
grass looked greener over a fence 
where two of Goslin’s horses were 
grazing and the doe leaped the fence 
only to be chased around the field by 
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the two horses. The doe made a large 
circle and leaped back over the fence 
to safer pastures. The big five-point 
buck leaped the fence as if to chal- 
lenge the horses. The horses looked 
the buck over for a while and then 
chased him over the fence to join his 
mate. Many motorists parked along 
Route 88 and enjoyed this unusual 
outdoor episode.—District Game Pro- 
tector Theodore Vesloski, Jefferson. 


No Game—Heavy Bag 


FRANKLIN COUNTY-At 11 a.m., 
November 19, while talking to a hunter 
I remarked that there didn’t seem to 
be many people hunting this year. He 
replied that it was no wonder to him 
as there was nothing to hunt. As his 
coat was bulging I identified myself 
and asked to check his game. He re- 
moved three rabbits and a ringneck 
pheasant from his coat. 


I was talking to the father of a 
twenty-year-old boy who had been 
apprehended shooting at a deer at 
night to see what arrangements could 
be made for paying the fine. The 
father had been apprehended last year 
for shooting rabbits at night. The 
father told me that if the Game Com- 
mission didn’t stop these foolish doe 
seasons and late rabbit seasons there 
soon wouldn’t be anything to hunt and 
the Game Commission would all be 
out of jobs. He doesn’t understand 
why they would allow this killing.— 
District Game Protector Edward W. 
Campbell, Fort Loudon. 


DISGUSTING/) —fe 
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All Dried Out 
BUTLER COUNTY—On the eve- 
ning of November 24, I had a call 
from Deputy Sheriff Richard Elliott, 
of Butler. He stated that a young mink 
or weasel had climbed into the vent 
of his clothes dryer. His wife discov- 
ered the animal when the machine 
wasn't working properly. The next day 
I went to make a positive identification 
and the animal turned out to be one 
of Pennsylvania’s rarest inhabitants.— 
a “least weasel.”—District Game Pro- 

tector Jay Swigart, Butler. 


Not Quite Bagged 

CLARION COUNTY—On Novem- 
ber 5 I was on patrol going north on 
Route 66 when I saw two hunters in 
a field. It was almost 5 o'clock so I 
stopped to talk with them. They were 
Frank Augustine and Warren Harnish. 
I asked if they had any luck and each 
reported a ringneck. Frank took off 
his coat and showed me his bird. War- 
ren took off his coat and laid it on the 
ground to take out his ringneck, but 
just as the coat hit the ground, Mr. 
Ringneck flew out. By then it was 
after the closing hour, so we. just stood 
there and watched him fly away. All 
Frank and Warren could say was that 
they were glad I was there as a wit- 
ness; otherwise no one would possibly 
believe their story. — District Game 
Protector Jack Lavery, Clarion. 


All for One 


TIOGA COUNTY—While checking 
a camp in Delmar Township, Tioga 
County, during the bear season I 
learned of an oddity that seldom oc- 
curs. Of the 15 men in the camp only 
one of the members had failed to see 
a bear on the first day of the season. 
I know of a number of veteran hunt- 
ers who have hunted all their lives and 
have failed to see a bear in the legal 
season, and here we have a camp 
where all but one have seen a bear in 
one day. P.S. They got one.—District 
Game Protector Keith C. Hinman, 
Wellsboro. 
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Light Diner 


SOMERSET COUNTY — While 
parked in a remote corner of Somerset 
County early in the month of Novem- 
ber watching for jacklighters, Deputy 
Harry Ringler and myself helped an 
owl get a meal. It was about 11:00 
p.m. when Deputy Ringler decided to 
get out of the car and take a look 
around in the adjacent fields to see if 
there were any deer feeding. As he 
walked through some high grass, he 
jumped a rabbit and followed it with 
a light as the rabbit ran through a 
small clearing. Out of nowhere came 
a great-horned owl and snatched the 
rabbit right out from the rays of Dep- 
uty Ringler’s light.—District Game Pro- 
tector Robert H. Muir, Meyersdale. 


How Was That Again? 


BRADFORD COUNTY—While on 
patrol during the early part of the 
1960 small game season, I came upon 
a party of hunters. While in the proc- 
ess of checking their licenses, one of 
the hunters proceeded to tell me that 
he had hunted for thirty years and 
this was the worst year yet. He was 
telling me that he had not seen a rab- 
bit or a ringneck. The Game Com- 
mission doesn’t stock any rabbits or 
ringnecks and the only thing that they 
(the Commission) were interested in 
was the money. While this was going 
on four ringnecks walked across the 
road about twenty yards away. After 
the smoke cleared I asked the hunter, 
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“What was that you were saying?” 
I received no answer.—District Game 
Protector Fred J. Wecker, Towanda. 


Terrible Tabby 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
— William Kerstetter of Shamokin, 
while hunting with a party in the 
Leck Kill section of Northumberland 
County, shot and killed a domestic 
house cat gone wild. The animal 
weighed 11 pounds and measured 33” 
from hind legs to forelegs when Mr. 
Kerstetter held it up. It was a black 
and gray striped cat. It was killed on 
November 12 and no doubt ended 
a long period of predation in that part 
of the county.—District Game Protec- 
tor Clyde E. Laubach, Elysburg. 


Every Bear Must Have His Day 


FOREST COUNTY —A local man 
and his brother were hunting turkey 
in the Kelley Pines area. Returning to 
their truck at noon, they placed their 
rifles against a nearby tree and climbed 
into their pickup truck to eat their 
lunch. A bear that visited the place 
regularly for handouts from hunters 
and campers came along, demanding 
attention. After devouring a sandwich 
thrown to him from the truck, the 
bear started wandering away, only to 
stop and stare at the hunters’ rifles 
against the tree. Picking up one of the 
rifles (a new one valued at $150.00) 
the bear chewed on the comb of the 
stock, removing several large splinters, 
dropped the rifle to the ground and 
continued on into the forest. Said the 
hunter to his brother, “No one will 
ever believe it.” — District Game Pro- 
tector Dave Kirkland, Marienville. 
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Thumbs Up 


FULTON COUNTY -— An elderly 
county resident had desire to have his 
first ringneck mounted. This year he 
killed it, but unfortunately it turned 
out to be a very old bird that had the 
tip of his bill worn down and his tail 
was completely worn off. 


Another chap hunting squirrels with 
a large sight-chasing dog heard a tur- 
key call above him and one below 
him. He got the dog between his 
knees and choked it while he at- 
tempted to call with his throat. This 
netted him two flushed turkeys and a 
chewed thumb.—District Game Pro- 
tector Carl E. Jarrett, McConnellisburg. 


Merry-go-round 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY—On 
the first day of small game season 
Deputy Orr was told the following 
story by a hunter he checked at the 
Loyalhanna Flood Control project. 
That morning the hunter was hunting 
squirrel in the woods above the lower 
parking lot. He shot a very nice fox 
squirrel and put it in his coat. After 
about a half-hour wait, a nice gray 
squirrel came out on a limb. As the 
hunter was about to shoot the gray, 
the fox squirrel jumped out of his 
coat and started up a nearby tree. 
The startled hunter shot the fox squir- 
rel again and then shot the gray be- 
fore it could make it back to cover.— 
District Game Protector Philip L. 
Young, Murrysville. 
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Portable Gun Rack 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On Novem- 
ber 11, 1960, the following incident 
occurred, Farm game project cooper- 
ator Fred Brighthaupt was plowing 
his harvested corn stalks under and 
was almost to the end of the field at 
the road. A car passed and upon mak- 
ing a second glance at it, the farmer 
noticed a shotgun lying across the 
roof of the convertible car. He began 
shouting for the car to stop. It did and 
the occupant got out trying to think 
what was wrong. When the farmer 
asked if he knew his shotgun was 
lying on the roof of the car, the driver 
was speechless. He told the farmer he 
had laid it there before he started 
from Berwick. He said he had just 
bought the gun. Neither the driver 
nor the farmer could figure out why 
it had not fallen off because he had 
come through the mountains from 
Berwick which was at least a five-mile 
trip through winding roads. He 
thanked the farmer and continued on 
his way, just slightly embarrassed.— 
District Game Protector Robert W. 
Nolf, West Hazleton. 


Fightin’ Ford 

JUNIATA COUNTY—Harry Ryner 
who resides at Mifflintown and has a 
new cabin built adjacent to SGL No. 
107 northeast of Mifflintown in Juniata 
County related the following to me: 

He drives a black, 1948 Ford 2- 
door sedan that is in fine shape. The 
paint is like new and has a high gloss. 
He had parked it in the drive to his 
cabin and was inside taking a coffee 
break when he saw a big wild tom tur- 
key strutting across the road fluffing 
out his feathers like crazy. 

As he approached Harry’s auto he 
noticed his reflection in the paint. He 
squared off toward the auto, let out 
several loud gobbles, rushed his com- 
petition several times; then after about 
10 minutes of this and apparently 
satisfied with himself, sauntered on 
into the brush.—District Game Protec- 
tor Robert P. Shaffer, Mifflintown. 
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Preliminary Game Season 
Appraisals Indicate Good 
Small Game Harvest 


Preliminary estimates of game sea- 
son harvests are subject to change 
when all the facts are known. Early 
reports on Pennsylvania’s 1960 regular 
small game season, however, indicate 
the folloering: 

Except for the western counties, the 
take of rabbits and ringnecks was 
higher than during the 1959 season. 
In a number of southern counties the 
bag of quail also improved. The take 
of squirrels was ovidlely reported as 
much higher than last year. In the 
better grouse areas the “thunder bird” 
cropping was described as a little 





more than in 1959. 

The kill of wild turkeys in the north- 
central and southcentral counties, 
“heart” of the better turkey range, 
apparently was far greater than in 
the previous season. In other sections 
of the state, particularly those coun- 
ties bordering the primary range of 
the great birds, the reduced turkey 
bag was attributed to the shorter sea- 
son declared for the “fringe” areas 
this year. 


Game Protectors estimated, immedi- 
ately following the recent bear hunt, 
that more than 400 legal bruins were 
harvested in the 1960 season, despite 
the warm weather and lack of snow 
during the days when hunters num- 


bered highest. 


MODERN DAY PILGRIMS provided their own wild turkeys for Thanksgiving dinner, 
1960. Ira A. Sheatz and his sister, Mrs. Ronald Sheatz Sanzari, of Carlton, bagged these 


20- and 18-pound tom turkeys in Forest County on Saturday, November 19. 
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Radio Helps in Capture 
Of Fleeing Lawbreakers 


Game Protector Charles Laird 
watched deer being spotlighted near 
Unionville, Centre County, about 1:30 
a.m. on Sunday, November 27. Later, 
four men shot at three deer, then: en- 
tered their auto and started to leave. 
When Laird signaled the driver to 
stop, the car raced away. 

An eerie chase ensued in the dark- 
ness, over mountain roads and through 
towns. Occasionally Laird, his police 
stop light aglow, endeavored to pass 
the fleeing car and bring it to a halt. 
Each time, the guilty driver attempted 
to run the officer’s car off the highway. 

Using his mobile radio unit, the 
Game Protector called for assistance 
through the field division office at 
Avis. The officer manning the head- 
quarters console broadcast an alert to 
Game Protector Ivan Dodd. Dodd im- 
mediately drove to a point in Clinton 
County where he intercepted the car 
his brother officer was following and 
helped to “box it in.” The 65-mile pur- 
suit across parts of two counties ended, 
that Sabbath Day, about 3:30 a.m. 

The four men, who reside in the 
Milesburg locality, were placed in the 
Centre County a at Bellefonte. Late 
that day two of them paid their fines 
and were released. Another similarly 
regained his freedom on Monday. The 
fourth out-of-season deer hunter will 
remain in jail a long time unless he 
can produce the money necessary for 
his release. Fines for the quartet 
totaled $850. 

But this was not the end of trouble 
the driver of the Game Law violator’s 
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BIG BEAR bagged during the 1960 Penn- 
sylvania open season is proudly displayed 
by Bob Fasnacht, well-known sportsman 
and Federation official from Ephrata, and 
his hunting partner, brother Harry. Bob‘s 
trophy bruin weighed 385 pounds hog- 
dressed, measured 70 inches from nose to 
tail, was downed with two shots from a 
.308 near English Center, Lycoming County. 


car brought upon himself. State Police 
from the Rockview Barracks took a 
serious view of his reckless driving, 
also of the fact he ignored several 
stop signs at highway intersections 
while endeavoring to escape from the 
wildlife officer. 





RIGHT TO CARRY ARMS 


“No man can conceive, until he come to try it, how great a pain it is to be 


a public-spirited person.” Times may have changed quite a 


it since then, 


but the above sentiments remain as valid today as they were some 200 years 
ago when Jonathan Swift first penned them. Part of our ee is the public 


ownership of firearms. Public-spirited sportsmen can help 


emselves and 


their firearms sports by simply guarding their. Constitutional right to possess 


firearms without infringement. 
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State Conservation Agencies Start 


Cooperative Forest Cutting Program 


Last year some deer and bear hunt- 
ers in southern Potter County ob- 
served that small trees had been felled 
on State Forest Lands. But they did 
not know that these cuttings, a partial 
answer to the deer food problem, 
were the result of cooperation be- 
tween two state agencies. 

The Department of Forests and 
Waters and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission are working together in 
a venture which will create m 
browse for deer, improve the qual 
of timber stands in the State For 
and © spas seedling and sprout 
growth. 


Initial efforts in this joint program 
are being carried out in the Cross 
Fork area of Potter County. The pro- 
gram, adopted at the urging of Game 
Commission President James A. 
Thompson, will be broadened to in- 
clude other areas of State Forests. 





Sportsmen are intensely interested 
in this project due to its immediate 
and future benefits for wildlife. Man 
acres of publicly owned land are avail- 
able for this type of treatment. Game 
and Forestry officials recognize the 
vast potential of these areas. The ex- 
tension of this program and future 
benefits to wildlife and forests will be 
governed mainly by available funds. 

Forests and Waters Secretary, Mau- 
rice K. Goddard, stated that the thin- 
ning program is aimed at creatin 
enough food for deer so that they will 
not be forced to eat urgently needed 
forest reproduction. Extensive brows- 
ing of this kind has seriously affected 
timber growth in some parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Goddard stressed that the 
method is being used in stands of 
small trees where thinning is needed 
to improve timber quality and said it 


should help “pull the deer back from 
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FOOD AND COVER CORPS CREW employed by the Game Commission is shown in 
Windfall Hollow, Potter County, where they made an improvement cutting this fall on 
State Forest Land under the jurisdiction of the Department of Forests and Waters. The 
cooperative program is being broadened to include other areas of State Forests. 
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agricultural land.” 


The project is conducted in this 
way: A forester from the Department 
of Forests and Waters selects a stand 
of small trees in need of thinning and 
marks the pole-size trees that should 
be cut. Game Commission personnel 
cut part way through the trunk of the 
marked trees, felling them so that 
deer can easily feed on buds and 
young growth formerly out of reach. 
Relatively small areas are thinned. 
They are re-cut in rotation until the 
desired tree density is reached. Thus, 
fresh new browse is continually created. 


Goddard pointed out that the new 
venture is one of three ways in which 
wildlife management is being helped 
on the State Forests. “In areas where 
State Forest timber sales have been 
held,” he stated, “small branches left 
behind by the loggers serve as browse. 
In addition, once the timber sale oper- 
ation is completed the Game Commis- 
sion harrows and plants the logging 
roads with game food.” 


The Game Commission’s Executive 
Director, M. J. Golden, said that the 
new program is financed from the 
Game Fund, including the money from 
the sale of antlerless deer licenses 
which is earmarked for such opera- 
tions. Existing crews of Commission 
personnel will be adequate to conduct 
the thinning operations. “Naturally 
the Commission is pleased to see wild- 
life management practices playing an 
important part in the multiple use pro- 
gram for Pennsylvania’s State Forests. 
Every day we are discovering that 
sound management for wildlife is 
highly compatible with the production 
of timber and the protection of water- 
sheds,” Golden added. 


For years, Commission employes 
have made browse cuttings and cut 
“weed” trees and those poorly formed. 
Food-bearing and desired trees have 
been released by the removal of sup- 
pressing and competing vegetation to 
permit more abundant fruiting. Also, 
the Commission has sold wood prod- 
ucts on State Game Lands to high 
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bidders. Through the cutting of mer- 
chantable trees, deer and other game 
species have been benefited. The 
money derived from these sales goes 
into the Game Fund to be used in the 
Commission’s land management and 
other programs. 

So far as deer specifically are con- 
cerned: The Commission’s manage- 
ment policy, devised to keep the herd 
in reasonable numbers and healthy 
condition, has begun to show results, 
and some improvement has been noted 
in antler quality. Also, the possibility 
of wasteful winter die-offs has been 
greatly reduced. Importantly, too, in 
some areas signs of recovery from 
severe overbrowsing have been ob- 
served. 


As more timber in Pennsylvania 
reaches merchantable size, following 
the clear cutting of the late 1800's, 
the cutting of sawlogs, posts and 
paperwood on private holdings in- 
creases. These operations, together 
with the mentioned programs on pub- 
lic lands, will benefit wild game and 
help assure good hunting in the Com- 
monwealth in time to come. 
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Four Veteran Officers 
Retire from Game 
Commission Service 


Four well known and highly re- 
spected officers of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission have recently re- 
tired. Their combined service totalled 
more than 96 years. 


Nelson E. Slaybaugh, Personnel Of- 
ficer in the Commission’s Harrisburg 
headquarters, retired on December 
30, 1960, after more than 40 years of 
service. He started his career on No- 
vember 11, 1920, as a clerk in the 
Harrisburg office, served in several 
clerical and accounting positions, was 
promoted to bureau chief in 1929 and 
to comptroller in 1933. He served in a 
dual capacity as comptroller and per- 
sonnel officer until 1955 when fiscal 
control was separated under another 
position by a general Commonwealth 
government reorganization. Born in 
Centre Mills, Adams County, Mr. 
peal presently resides in New 
Cumberland. He is a veteran of World 
War I, is a member of many civic or- 
ganizations, and has been active in 
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JOHN M. HAVERSTICK 


church work for many years. He is 
married to the former Marcella Urich. 

William T. Campbell, Law Enforce- 
ment Assistant in the Commission’s 
Northwest Field Division with head- 
quarters at Franklin, also has retired 
after 26 years of service. Bill served 
as a Deputy Game Protector from 
1932-34, became an acting Game Pro- 
tector in Venango County in 1934 and 
joined the regular field force on Jan- 
uary 2, 1936. He was promoted to his 
present position in 1949. A veteran of 
World War I, he served in the Ar- 
gonne Campaign. He is a native of 
Franklin, is married to the former 
Violet Walbourn, and has one son. 

John M. Haverstick, District Game 
Protector in Lancaster County, with 
headquarters at Lancaster, retired 
after 30 years of service. He joined 
the Commission as a Game Protector 
on October 1, 1930, and served con- 
tinuously in Lancaster County. He is 
married to the former Mary Alice 
Finley and the couple has one married 
daughter and one son. 

William A. Moyer, District Game 
Protector in Lehigh County for 24 
years, retired on December 30.: He 
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Fackler Named New 
Personnel Officer 


Daniel H. Fackler, former District 
Game Protector in York County, has 
been promoted to the position of Per- 
sonnel Officer for the Game Commis- 
sion, succeeding Nelson E. Slaybaugh 
who retired December 31. Fackler has 
been with the Commission since June 
1, 1941, when he was enrolled as a 
student officer in the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation. Following 
graduation he was assigned as game 
protector in Lebanon County but left 
for military service in April, 1942. 
Upon his return following overseas 
duty in the African and European 
Campaigns, he was assigned to a dis- 
trict in York County. From June 1, 





WILLIAM A. MOYER 


was a graduate of the first student 
officer class at the Commission’s train- 
ing school, had previously served as 
a Deputy Game Protector since 1923. 
He is a veteran of World War II, is 
married to the former Louise Buenzle, 
and has one son. 


1948, to May 31, 1949, he served as 
resident instructor at the Commission’s 
training school. The new Harrisburg 
staff officer is a graduate of Millers- 
ville State College with a degree in 
education, is a native of Mount Joy, 
and married to the former Louise 
Wise Charles. The couple has one 
daughter. 








Book Note... 
THE WEB OF NATURE 


Just off press is a new book written and illustrated by two men well known 
to GAME NEWS readers. “The Web of Nature” was written by Ted S. Pettit 
and illustrated by G. Don Ray, the team which makes possible the “Outdoor 
Fun With a Future” series in this magazine. 

Beautifully illustrated in full color, the book is aimed at young people but 
contains much of interest for all students of nature, both young and old. It is 
basic ecology in an easy-to-understand form. The author has taken a most 
difficult subject and made it easy and enjoyable. For it is not always easy to 
explain the “why” of nature—why plants grow where they do, why certain 
plants and animals live together in various outdoor communities. This is a sub- 
ject, however, which has become increasingly important in man’s understand- 
ing of the outdoors. 

Published by Doubleday & Company, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y., here is a book which should be on the reference shelf for libraries and 
sportsmen. It is available from local book stores or from the publisher. 
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ANIMAL TRACK EXHIBIT by the Future Farmer Chapter of Curwensville Joint High 
School won a top prize in the Clearfield County Fair last summer. Under the leadership of 
Vo-Ag Instructor Thomas Allison, the boys built the exhibit from track patterns con- 
tained in Agricultural Extension Service Leaflet 228 (available from County Agricultural 
Extension Offices) to teach themselves and others identification of bird and mammal tracks. 











Pennsylvania Recreation 
and Sportsmen's Show 
Opens in Farm Show 
Building February 6 


The 6th Annual Pennsylvania Recre- 
ation and Sportsmen’s Show will be 
held at the Farm Show Building, Har- 
risburg, February 6-11, 1961. The 
huge public exposition has attracted 
more than 300,000 sportsmen and out- 
door enthusiasts in the past and John 
Altland, show director, promises the 
show this year will be considerably 
larger with many new attractions and 
features. A new policy will permit 
buying at the Show. Purchases may be 
made right in the building. For this 
reason, many new manufacturers of 
camping, fishing, hunting and outdoor 
living equipment have taken exhibi- 
tion space. 
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Mallard Hen Drawing 
Selected for 1961-62 
Duck Stamp Design 


A mallard hen and eight ducklings 
in natural habitat will be the design 
on the 1961-62 Migratory Waterfowl 
Hunting Stamp. Edward A. Morris, 
Minneapolis, Minn., drew the winning 
design, a black and white wash draw- 
ing. Selection was made from nearly 
100 entries submitted in the 12th an- 
nual “duck stamp” contest conducted 
by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
“Habitat Produces Ducks” was the 
theme of the contest. This will be the 
28th stamp of the Federal duck stamp 
series which began in 1934. It is the 
third stamp of the $3 series. 
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Salladasburg Scouts 


Perform a Good Turn... 


“Have Corn, Will Travel” 


By John F. Clark 


INTER, in this section of Penn- 

sylvania (Lycoming County), 
really started off with a bang. From 
Thanksgiving up until the end of 
March the ground and _ practically 
everything else was literally sheathed 
with a thick coating of ice. Needless 
to say the wildlife of the area was 
having a rough time trying to scrounge 
enough to eat. 

The Explorers of Post 58, Scouts of 
Troop 53 and Cubs of Pack 53, Sal- 
ladasburg, Pa., have set up and main- 
tained game feeding stations for the 
past three years. This winter their 
efforts were really put to the test. 
Every weekend the boys would as- 
semble at the home of a local Game 
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Protector, Lester Harshbarger, and 
load up their packs, pack baskets and 
burlap bags with corn. Thus loaded 
they would take to the hills on the 
four- or five-mile round of the feeding 
stations. The project ran from about 
the end of December up into March. 
Fair weather or foul the Scouts made 
their rounds as regular as clockwork. 

Not only were they doing their bit 
for Conservation but on many occa- 
sions they were rewarded by seeing 
wild game using the feeders—deer, 
squirrels, grouse, pheasants and once, 
several turkeys. It also gave them a 
wonderful opportunity to learn animal 
tracks and signs. 
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SIGNS OF WILDLIFE are one of the side benefits of an organized winter feeding pro- 
gram. Here one of the Salladasburg Scout leaders points out tracks in the snow. 


LAST FEEDER is loaded with ear corn by the Scouts. Besides the ‘spike pole’ feeder, 
like this one, the boys also had quite a number of wire basket feeders which took the 
bulk of their corn. A well-organized winter feeding program like this can be of great 
benefit to game, especially wild turkeys, but once started, it must be carried on through- 
out the period of deep snow and winter cold. 
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Animals in Winter 


By Ted S. Pettit 


NIMALS have several different 

ways of spending the winter 
months and finding out how they do 
it can be a most interesting activity 
for any outdoorsman. But if the 
thought of sub-freezing temperatures, 
icy winds and deep snow makes the 
fireplace seem more inviting, then 
read one or both of two books which 
are devoted entirely to how animals 
meet the change in seasons which we 
call winter. 

“The Field Book of Animals in 
Winter” by Ann H. Morgan is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; and “Winter Sleeping Wildlife” 
by Will Barker is published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 

If reading these books doesn’t make 
you want to go out and see for your- 
self, there are a few things you can 
do to bring the animals to you. 

Bird Feeders and Bird Baths 

Two or three or even more bird 
feeders of one sort or another, and a 
freeze-proof bird bath in the yard or 
just outside a window will usually 
attract a variety of birds and provide 
many hours of fun and interest during 
the winter. If one of your hobbies is 
photography, it’s reasonably easy to 
get some spectacular color shots of 
birds in action right on the window 
sill, porch or in nearby trees or shrubs. 

Feeders can be as elaborate or as 
simple as you want to make them or 
buy them. Simple ones, usually, are 
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just as effective and easier to maintain. 
Generally, two kinds of feeders 
should be used: the first will hold 
seed of various kinds, to attract such 
birds as jays, cardinals, titmice, chick- 
adees, sparrows, evening grosbeaks, 
purple finches and other seed eaters. 
The other kind holds suet which will 
attract downy and hairy woodpeckers, 
titmice, chickadees, nuthatches and 
perhaps brown creepers. Some “store- 
bought” feeders combine the two 
kinds in one. Our experience shows 
that it is best to keep them separate. 
Both kinds can be set up on a win- 
dow sill, hung from a porch or fastened 
or hung on trees or shrubs. In the 
beginning in most cases, it is best to 
place them quite a distance from the 
house, as near dense shrubbery as 
ssible so birds will have cover to 

y to. When birds become accustomed 
to the feeders and use them regularly, 
the feeders can then be moved closer. 
Birds need water in winter as well 
as summer, and a watering device will 
attract many varieties. The easiest 
one we've found to keep free of ice is 
a metal trash can top, placed on top 
of a coffee can in which there is a 
forty-watt electric light bulb. The 
power line from the bulb can run 
into the ‘house or cellar where it is 
possible to plug it in when the weather 
is below freezing. The heat from the 
bulb will keep the water from freezing. 
Birds also need grit (sand or fine 
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gravel) to help in their digestive proc- 
ess, especially when a large part of 
their diet is hard seeds. A flat box or 
pan of grit, placed in a protected spot 
where rain or snow cannot fall on it 
and freeze will also be used by birds 
a large part of the winter. 

Watching birds in your back yard 
during the winter is fun—but it’s more 
fun when you find out something 
about the birds and their wintering 
habits. 

In spring and summer, most birds 
spend their time in a relatively small 
area, they may live on an acre or two 
for several months, nesting, rearing 
their young and ranging around to 
feed. But when fall comes, they tend 
to migrate to one degree or another. 


Many birds leave the north en- 
tirely for the warmer southern part of 
this country or Central or South Amer- 
ica. But the birds that visit our feeders 
in winter may only come from nearby 
wooded or farm areas where they 
spent the summer. Their migrations 
may be for only a few miles and they 
may go in any direction. On the other 
hand, they may be birds that spent the 
summer in New York State or Canada 
or even New England, and have flown 
as far south as Pennsylvania for the 
winter. 

Some of the birds that winter in 
Pennsylvania rarely get farther south 
except in the higher mountains. 

What foods birds prefer can be an 
interesting study for the back yard 
bird watcher. Try putting different 
kinds of seeds in small containers and 
see which birds eat which seeds, and 
which seeds are eaten first. When you 
know this, it’s easy to select which 
birds you want to feed in your yard 
and almost exclude all others. 

We usually have a problem with 
English sparrows. If we put out a seed 
mixture, the sparrows get there first 
and either clean it up completely or 
fight off other birds. We’ve found that 
by putting out sunflower seeds ex- 
clusively, we can eliminate sparrows, 
but still get purple finches, titmice, 
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chickadees, evening grosbeaks, cardi- 
nals and nuthatches. We do not get 
some of the interesting winter spar- 
rows such as the white-throats and 
fox sparrows—but neither do we have 
a yard full of English sparrows. 


Insects in Winter 


Another close-to-home activity in 
winter is observing how some insects 
spend the cold weather months. Al- 
most any back yard or park can serve 
as a laboratory. 

Insects spend the winter in every 
stage of their life history from egg to 
adult, but the easiest signs to look for, 
usually, are eggs and cocoons. In the 
process of looking for insects in win- 
ter, you can also help to make your 
community a more attractive place 
next spring—unless you think tent 
caterpillars are attractive along road- 
sides and in fruit and other trees. 

Tent caterpillar egg masses are 
glossy black, about half an inch long, 
a sixteenth of an inch thick, and par- 
tially or wholly surround a quarter- 
inch thick twig on wild cherry, apple, 
pear and other trees. They look a little 
like a piece of licorice chewing gum 
stuck on the twig. 

By collecting all you can find now, 
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you will eliminate many unsightly 
tents next spring. 

Preying mantis egg cases are also 
easy to find in many places, and it’s 
always fun to collect one or two to 
take home to your own yard. Cut off 
the entire twig on which you find them 
and tie it to a shrub or stick in the 
ground in your yard in much the same 
exposure as you found it. Then come 
spring, watch for the young insects to 
hatch. If, as we did once, you take the 
egg case into the house, some day 
along in late February or early March 
you can watch the young emerge from 
the case—but if they come out during 
the night you'll have an interesting 
project getting rid of them. In short 
order, it seems, they get into every 
corner, upstairs and down, and al- 
though they don't live long with no 
food, they do present a problem. 

Outdoors though, they hatch at the 
right time, when there is food, and 
are real fun to observe. 

Moth cocoons are also easy to find, 
and also may be taken home. The 
easiest way to keep them in captivity 
again so that they emerge when nature 
‘intended them to, is keep them be- 
tween a screen and a window. Thus 
they are outdoors—but at the same 
time in a cage where you can watch 
the emerging process. 

For some insects, though, winter is 
a time of activity and they seem to 
come with the snow. Stone flies 
emerge from streams and may be seen 
in icy banks or snow drifts. Spring- 
tails may be seen swarming at the 
base of a tree on the sunny side, or in 
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tracks in the snow. Small scorpion 
flies may be seen in late February or 
March on new fallen snow and snow 
flies come out occasionally in warm 
winter days to walk around on the 
snow. 

Did you ever see a woodpecker 
pounding away on a dead limb or log 
and wonder what it found to eat? 
Take home a rotten log sometime, 
and carefully pick it apart, looking 
for insect eggs or larvae. They may 
be difficult to identify but you can 
_ an amazing number in one small 
og 


Mammals in Winter 


While some mammals spend the 
winter in hibernation or winter sleep, 
many more are active in one degree 
or another all winter long. 

An excellent way to find out that 
small mammals are active all winter 
is to look for owl pellets. These pellets 
are the indigestible parts of small 
mammals and birds that owls spit up 
after eating their prey. Look around 
in dense stands of spruce or pines 
and frequently on the ground under 
a favorite roosting tree you will find 
these pellets. Then pick them apart 
and assemble the bones and skulls 
that are in them. 

Compare the skulls with the illus- 
trations in “A Field Guide to the Mam- 
mals” by William Henry Burt, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Miffin Company, 
Boston, and you can usually identify 
them without too much trouble. Even 
if you cannot, you can still tell one 
from another and soon discover that 
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quite a variety of mice are active in 
cold weather. 

Tracks in snow or mud alon 
streams and rivers are another goo 
indication of what animals roam the 
woods or fields, swamps and marshes 
in winter. Rabbits, squirrels, foxes, 
mink, raccoons, opossums, beavers, 
deer and several kinds of mice will 
leave tracks that tell the story of their 
a 9 for survival during the cold 
months of the year. Along streams 
and lakes that have not yet frozen, 
and in marshes along rivers birds such 
as ducks, gulls and herons leave their 


distinctive tracks as they search for 
food. 


water in a small mountain stream, 
where it is not unusual to find the 
tracks of several animals in one small 
area, 

Once in a while in a place such as 
this, you can see some rather dramatic 
stories told through tracks in the snow. 
A great horned owl may have found 
that animals come to these water holes 
—and waits in a nearby tree to swoop 
down for a meal. Or a mink may come 
on a cottontail and the resulting strug- 
gle for existence is evident in the 
snow. You may find where a fox 
stalked a grouse or a bobcat followed 
feeding turkeys. In any case, the out- 
doorsman who goes out in winter is 


One of the most interesting places seldom unrewarded with some inter- 
of all to look for tracks is around open esting story of animals in winter. 





THE BIG SLEEP 


Each fall hunters note the gradual disappearance of certain species of 
animals. By the time the cold blasts of winter arrive, much of the wildlife 
population of our country has mysteriously vanished, not to appear until a 
spring sun warms the frozen earth. The missing animals have simply gone 
into their annual state of hibernation. Both “cold-blooded” (poikilothermic) 
and “warm-blooded” (homoiothermic) animals feel the inherent need to 
hibernate. Cold-blooded animals—frogs, snakes and insects—do not possess 
the proper physical mechanism to maintain a constant body temperature dur- 
ing extreme fluctuations between hot and cold. Hence, they must spend cold 
months where they will not be frozen. These creatures are among the first to 
seek out places to hibernate. During early fall, they creep into holes, crevices, 
logs and mud where they remain in a sluggish condition until reactivated b 
the warmth of spring. Many warm-blooded animals—ground squirrels, wood- 
chucks and the famous bear—enter winter sleeping quarters to pass the cold 
months till spring. When hibernating, the body temperature of these normally 
warm-blooded sleepers is much lower than during the months of activity in 
spring, summer and fall. Often the body temperature is very near the tem- 
panee of the animal’s surroundings. Body functions slow down; the heart 


"beat lessens and breathing is reduced to a small fraction of that required in 


periods of activity. Blood circulation is so diminished that a small cut on a 
sleeping animal (if it were possible—as it has been under experimentation) 
would produce only a slight oozing of blood from the wounds. Yet certain of 
the warm-blooded hibernating animals are easily awakened when there is 
agitation around their den. In fact, skunks, badgers, raccoons and chipmunks 
enter into a state of semi-hibernation only when driven by severe cold or 
storm and reappear when milder weather prevails. No one is absolutely sure 
why some animals hibernate while others e not, and there is mixed opinion 
as to the factors that induce hibernators to seek winter quarters. Although cold 
is a contributing factor to hibernation, it is apparently not the sole factor, for 
some animals Teena while temperatures are still warm. 
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Going After Beaver—Are You? 


By Larry J. Kopp 


ett trapping is a pursuit to 


which the average trapper grad- 
uates after several years of experience 
in trapping less difficult animals such 
as muskrats. You could almost say that 
beaver trapping is to the trapper what 
major league baseball is to the minor 
league player. 
On the other hand, there are also 
those chaps who somehow manage to 
skip the minor league and begin their 


career in the big league. This may be 
a good thing in baseball but the aver- 
age person seldom has so much trap- 
ping talent as to begin a trapping 
career by going after beaver. In fact 
there is no such thing as a natural 
talent for trapping any more than there 
is a natural talent for deer hunting. 

Yet within recent years more and 
more Pennsylvania citizens plan bea- 
ver trapping expeditions into the North 
of Penn’s Woods with even less ad- 
vance preparation than the deer hunter. 

More pointedly, beaver trapping, 
it seems, has developed into the sort 
of outdoor adventure which appeals 
to all kinds of people outside of the 
trapping fraternity. It isn’t at all sur- 
prising to learn that doctors, lawyers, 
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ministers, and other professional 
people join the ranks of trappers when 
the beaver—the symbol of America’s 
fur industry—comes in season. 

One possible reason for this is that 
beaver trapping is a more or less lim- 
ited affair. The season is relatively 
short and the bag limit is set at so 
many animals per trapper. The limit 
for the 1961 season is seven. All of 
which establishes a goal to aim at. 
Obviously people like to have some- 
thing to aim at; something specific, 
that is. 

Deer hunting in Pennsylvania would 
not be the number one hunting sport 
if it were not for the fact that the in- 
dividual is allowed only one specimen. 
This law tends to make all hunters 
equal before they start out since it 
simply isn’t possible for one man to 
do better than another. 


OUTDOOR ADVENTURE of beaver trap- 
ping appeals to many people, even some 
outside the trapping fraternity. The 1961 
season runs from February 11 to March 19 
with a daily and season limit of 7 beavers. 
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Of course, the fact that most of our 
beaver population is found on State 
Game Lands, which are open to the 
general public, probably accounts for 
much of the interest in beaver trap- 
ping by people who are not trappers 
in the truest sense. 

This business about not getting any 
deer at all is a roundabout way of 
bringing up the point that perhaps too 
pinay 3 big game hunters, like first-sea- 
son beaver trappers, rely too much on 
what they assume to be natural talent 
when they ought to be gathering facts 
on what it is really like. 


For instance, if you are planning to 
leave your office, pulpit, or the com- 
petitive sport field in order to get in 
on a couple weeks of beaver trapping, 
here are a few tips which may help 
to make your expedition more success- 
ful and enjoyable: 

1. Chances are very good that when 
you arrive at your destination the 
streams will be frozen over, the snow 
may be more than knee-deep, and 
driving conditions may be hazardous. 
Such conditions would not bother a 
veteran trapper. But if it’s your first 
season, it would pay you to find out 
about weather conditions in advance 
and decide to postpone beaver trap- 
ping until later in the season. If you 
insist on going ahead regardless of 
conditions you are likely to end up 
without a pelt to your name. Indeed 
you might not even get a trap set out 
at all! 

2. Make sure that you have the 
proper equipment for beaver trapping. 
Unless you buy your traps from a 
recognized trapping supply dealer, 
you'll need to know something about 
traps. Always insist on No. 2 traps or 
larger. Never rely on what the local 
hardware dealer thinks would be suit- 
able as he seldom knows. In fact, I 
once tried to buy some fox traps in 
Shamokin and discovered that the 
clerk didn’t even know what a trap 
was to begin with! 


Remember, too, that traps which 
you buy for beaver do not really come 
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ready to use. The short chains attached 
to traps aren’t suitable for beaver 
trapping purposes. Don’t remove them, 
however, but merely add an extension 
chain which is at least three feet long. 

3. Don’t spend too much money on 
lure or bait for beaver. This is not to 
imply that commercial attractors are 
no good—it’s just that they aren’t ab- 
solutely essential. Like reading this 
column—it isn’t absolutely necessary 
either, but once in a while you do get 
new ideas, so by all means try some 
of the commercial stuff if you have a 
mind to. 

4. In order to get rid of the oil which 
always coats new traps, boil them in 
a solution of water and something like 
walnut hulls or sumach tops. It isn’t 
necessary to wax traps intended for 
beaver trapping. Nor is it important to 
adjust trap pans so that they would 
withstand a given weight. Some trap- 
pers like to use a cold chisel and trim 
trap pans down to where they are 
about one inch wide. A beaver does 
have a large foot and naturally a 
small trap pan would allow more 
room for the animal to get all of it 






























ASPEN BAIT is placed in the trap by two 
veteran beaver trappers. This set features 
an anchor pole. One trapper may not set 
or tend more than 10 traps. 



























into a trap. Of course, narrow trap 
pans would not improve the traps 
should you wish to use them for 
foxes later on. 

5. If at all possible, try to investi- 
gate your beaver trapping grounds a 
week or more in advance of actual 
trapping operations. Get an idea as to 
where you want to make some sets and 
thus save time on the first day. It’s 
too late for that this season, but try 
it next year. 

Perhaps one of the most productive 
beaver sets is the slide set. Slides, in 
this case, are well-worn paths leading 
down over high stream banks. These 
slides are often almost ditch-like in 
appearance and are used by the ani- 
mals while carrying or dragging food 
and dam-building materials. 

Traps are set at the base of beaver 
slides, in the water, of course, about 
three or four inches deep. At times it 
may be necessary to use a trowel or 
small shovel to prepare a more or less 
even trap bed. It is not a good idea 
to set traps in a slanted position. 

Setting beaver traps on an angle 
would no doubt catch one leaving the 
stream or dam, but chances are slim 
that such a set would take one enter- 
ing the water. 

Large rocks should be used to an- 
chor traps. By large rocks I mean 
rocks weighing from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds. Trap chains are at- 
tached to rocks with bale wire and 
the anchor is pushed or dragged into 
deep water as far as the trap chain 
will allow. 

If the water is less than two feet 
deep in the immediate vicinity of the 
anchor, it’s not too likely that a large 
beaver would drown itself. To assure 
a drowned catch, it would help if 
you'd attach a five- to ten-pound rock 
near the trap. A trapped beaver would 
drag this extra weight out into deep 
water where drowning would be as- 
sured within minutes. 

Some trappers wade into deeper 
water and hammer a _ good-sized 
wooden stake into the mud at the 
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BEAVER PELTS still command good prices although the market has been “off’’ in 
recent years. All pelts must be tagged within 10 days after the season closes and may 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Take them to the Game 
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Protector in the district or county where trapped. 


bottom of the dam or stream, hoping 
that a trapped beaver will swim to- 
ward it, dive into the water, and end 
up wrapped around the stake. 

Quite often you will find that bea- 
vers have more than one slide which 
they use, particularly on that side of 
the stream or dam where food and 
building materials are most abundant. 

In such cases it is a matter of de- 
termining which slide is most often 


used and which ones are used alter- 
nately. Of course, there is nothing 
wrong with setting traps at several 
slides. Some trappers prefer to set a 
trap at only one slide, then after a 
beaver has been caught at that par- 
ticular slide, they become foxy and 
move their set to another slide. Keep 
that in mind and consider yourself 
lucky if you trap more than one large 
beaver at the same set. 





PREDATOR BOUNTIES RESTORED 


The Game Commission advises that valid claims for bounty on red and gray 
foxes and great-horned owls, killed in a wild state in Pennsylvania on and 
after January 1, 1961, by residents of the Commonwealth, will be paid from 
the Game Fund when presented in the manner prescribed by law. 

The Commission removed the $4 bounty for each red or gray fox and the $5 
for each great-horned owl between the dates of October 29 and December 31, 
inclusive, in 1960. During this principal game hunting period many of the 
sportsmen afield shoot these predators in protection to their sport, without 


thought of reward. 
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The North-South Skirmish 
Brings Back Memories of .. . 





The Guns of ’61 


By Jim Varner 


STAGE: The South shore of beau- 
tiful Lake George in New York State, 
nestled between two foothill ranges 
of the scenic Adirondacks. 


BACKGROUND: A modern rep- 
lica of famous old Fort William 
Henry, whose early colonial design 
and awe-inspiring silence seems to 
stir in our imagination a desire to 
delve into its historic past. 


PLAYERS: A group of interesting, 
keen-minded men of all ages from 
many states who seek diversion from 
the use of modern firearms. They have 
gone backward some 100 years through 
the pages of history and have revived 
interest in the black-powder, percus- 
sion guns of long ago. 








4 tree roaring guns of the Civil War 
have been stilled these 95 years 
but interest in them remains vibrantly 
alive to this day. If you are in doubt 
about this, check the mail order busi- 
ness of the old firm of Francis Ban- 
nerman in New York or Norm Flay- 
derman, Greenwich, Conn., who sup- 
plies collectors throughout the nation 
with battle flags, drums, swords, rifles, 
pistols and even cannons as well as 
other mementos of the great conflict. 
Last July Mrs. Varner and I mo- 
tored to Glens Falls, N. Y., to be on 
hand for the two-day spectacular 
which brought well over 75,000 visitors 
to the modern Adirondack resort vil- 
lage of Lake George. We were im- 
pressed with the immensity and 
thoroughness of preparation by the 
committee under Robert Lord’s lead- 
ership. Every phase had been worked 
out to the most minute detail. 
“Yanks” came from as far north as 
Maine, and “Rebs” represented many 
states below the Mason and Dixon 
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Line. They used all types of vehicles 
from sedans and station wagons to 
Jeeps with trailers, cars with trailers 
and trucks which carried heavy old 
brass twelve-pounder Napoleon can- 
nons. This most used Civil War can- 
non weighed 1,250 pounds. Men 
arbed in Union and Confederate uni- 
orms were accompanied by their 
womenfolk, decked out in the styles 
of the 1860’s. They carried a variety 
of modern outdoor camping equip- 
ment from Coleman burners to bottle- 
gas cookers. Those who did not have 
camp trailers used tents and all par- 
ticipants camped in the bivouac area 
on the lawn of the elaborate Fort 
Henry Hotel. About the only thing 
missing were limbers or caissons 
ahead of the old brass cannon, all 
hitched to four or more spirited horses. 


What is the purpose of this North- 
South Skirmish Association? It is to 
show the capabilities of the Civil War 
rifled military arms and to encourage 
competition with them and other Civil 
War or pre-Civil War era firearms 
in their original unaltered condition. 
It also creates a more friendly com- 
petitive spirit between all Americans 
from different areas and states. A 
further objective is to encourage the 
display and preservation of Civil War 
material. 

These skirmishes actually started 
during a regular muzzle-loading match 
near Washington, D. C., in the spring 
of 1950. Eight men in Confederate 
uniforms from Norfolk, Va., shot a 
match with five Yankee muzzle-load- 
ing shooters. They were inspired to 
continue with their demonstration by 
the interest shown by the spectators 
in balloons being punctured and clay 
pigeons being smashed. It’s a fact 
that spectators get little or no thrill 
out of a precision small-bore or long- 


YANKEE CAMPAIGNER loads his trusty 
old 58 caliber Springfield rifled musket. 
This shooter in the annual North-South 
skirmish did excellent work with both the 
rifle and carbine. 
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POWDER AND BALL REVOLVER is loaded 
by an expert, John L. Rawls, of Vienna, Va. 
—a member of the 2nd Regiment, Virginia 
Volunteers. This is a Colt Model 1860 in 44 
caliber. The scores shot by these men with 
these old arms come close to what the 
best modern firearms will do. 
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SKIRMISHER OFFICIALS included, left to 
right: Robert Lord, of Lake George, N. Y., 
who was chairman of the committee for the 
North-South shoot; Philip D. Lines, of La- 
Plata, Md; and Champ Bateman, Pasadena, 
Md.—both officials of the affair. 


range rifle match due to the fact they 
are unable to see what is going on. 
Very few understand such matches, 
while the same crowd will applaud 
and get a big kick out of seeing bal- 
loons burst, clay birds powdered or 
flowerpots disintegrated, especially 
by a charcoal burner that is spitting 
a flame like a blowtorch, fogging the 
atmosphere with a volume of white 
smoke and roaring like a cannon. Re- 
member this, club managers, when 
you are catering to the public on the 
home range if you wish to hold their 
interest. 

From 1950 to around 1957 North- 
South skirmishes were conducted each 
year with increasing spectator suc- 
cess until the 1957 N.R.A. Annual 
Meetings when the Skirmishers were 
formally organized as an Association. 
Before 1957 activity had been carried 
on with only a few written rules. After 
their organization, however, they 
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adopted a written resolution and by- 
laws and affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association. What had started 
as an informal shooting activity has 
now come to be recognized as a 
steadily growing form of shooting 
competition. 

Under the 1957 adopted constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the North-South 
Skirmish Association some 21 groups 
are named as charter member organ- 
izations. These groups had partici- 
pated in one or more North-South 
skirmishes prior to June, 1956. If any 
of our readers wish to organize a 
North-South Skirmish Group, it will 
be necessary for you to do so through 
the N.R.A., as the rules and by-laws 
are strict and efficient. This prevents 
any “luke-warm” or “fly-by-night” 
groups from obtaining admittance. 
We will not attempt to tire you with 
the Skirmishers’ by-laws in full as you 
will obtain them from the N.R.A. if 
seriously inclined. However, we will 
mention a few rules briefly which 
may prove interesting. 


The North-South Skirmish Associ- 
ation does not enroll individual mem- 
bers as such. Eight men, we believe, 
constitutes the minimum necessary to 
affiliate with the Association. Said 
new group must first apply to the As- 
sociation Commander in Washington 
for permission to enter a National 
Skirmish on a sort of a probationary 
basis. Such applications require an 
accurate description or photograph 
of the new group in the uniform they 
will use. You are then required to 
take part in a Skirmish and demon- 
strate you have adhered to all of the 
Association’s rules. 


Every individual in good standing 
of the member organizations is con- 
sidered a member of the North-South 
Skirmish Association. His only re- 
quirement is 15 years of age or older, 
male and a citizen of the U. S. A. with 
no unfavorable record against his 
character. The men and boys we saw 
bivouacked around Fort William Henry 
certainly looked, shall we say, above 
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average type. New member groups 
may adopt a name or regimental des- 
ignation in conformity with the theme 
of the Civil War. They will adopt and 
wear a regulation uniform which ex- 
actly duplicates either the United 
States or Confederate States many 
different units whether it is State 
Troops, Militia or Regulars. 

Classes of arms permitted in the 
small arms matches run about as fol- 
lows: MUSKET—Any muzzle-loading 
shoulder arm of the period issued as 
a “musket” having a smooth bore and 
a barrel length not exceeding 36 
inches. MUSKETOON-—Any muzzle- 
loading shoulder arm of the period 
issued as a “musketoon” having a 
smooth bore and a barrel no more than 
25 inches long. The inherent inaccu- 
racy of these smooth bore firearms 
makes them uninteresting and few 
matches call for them. RIFLE—Any 
breech- or muzzle-loading shoulder 
arm of the period issued as a “rifle” 


ON THE RECOIL this rifleman holds his 
58 caliber Springfield rifle-musket steady. 
He is using from 60 to 85 grains of FFG or 
FG black powder and a 476-grain pure lead 
ball. Strict safety regulations are enforced 
when loading and firing these old guns since 
black-powder can be very dangerous. 





































































having a rifled bore and a _ barrel 
length of not over 33 inches. RIFLE- 
MUSKET-—Any muzzle-loading shoul- 
der arm of the period issued as a 
“rifled-musket” having a rifled bore 
and a barrel length of approximately 
40 inches. CARBINE—Any breech- or 
muzzle-loading shoulder arm of the 
period issued as a “carbine” having a 
smooth or rifled bore and a barrel 
length of approximately 25 inches. 
Carbine ammunition must be exter- 
nally-primed. FREE MILITARY — 
Any military shoulder arm of the 
period using any ignition system, load- 
ing method or ammunition. C. W. 
sharpshooters used such arms. RE- 
VOLVER-—Any percussion revolver of 
the period issued to military forces or 
of a similar pattern. Revolvers will be 
fired as issued without sight or other 
modifications. 


Saturday morning, July 23, saw a 
tremendous crowd assembling along 
the capacious waterfront under the 
ancient palisades of the old fort. The 
day was clear and warm which made 
it perfect for everyone. Boys in gray 
and blue were busy bringing their 
old field artillery into position so they 
could fire out over the lake. These 
cannon have to be regulation field- 
pieces or reasonable scale replicas of 
Civil War cannon. The Artillery Match 
is by far the most spectacular of all 
the matches and usually comes after 
a well-run Skirmish program but to- 
day it came first after a splendid pa- 
rade by all units up and down the 
beautiful Lake George waterfront 
boulevard. It was indeed a stirring 
sight to see these units pass in review 
vibrantly stepping along to Civil War 
martial music, their ancient muskets 
all polished, flags waving while elab- 
orate floats carried the old brass 12- 
pounder Napoleons. Can you blame 
the public for being highly interested 
and willing to drive over 200 miles 
to witness the event? My advice to 
the readers of this article is, don’t for- 
get one of these North-South shoots 
wherever held. 
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WINNING TEAM in the artillery match 
consisted of Sgt. Huffman, ramming home 
the shell, Sgt. Systh, Ordnance, and Sgt. 
Anthony Shaina, Adjutant, all from Harri- 
son, N. J. They used an 1861 Civil War field 
piece, broke their four balloons almost be- 
fore some of the other guns started firing. 
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Soon after the parade the artillery- 
men had their pieces pointing out 
over the lake where four large rubber 
balloons for each gun were anchored. 
These balloons were some 250 yards 
out and presented a rather small tar- 
get for a cannon to hit. The gun 
bursting its four balloons first wins 
the match. Each cannon must be serv- 
iced by a crew according to Civil War 
regulations. Each gun crew is in the 
charge of a gunner who regulates the 
crew in servicing the gun. 

A Civil War artillery crew sticks to 
the following rules: The crew will 
serve the gun at a walk, running being 
prohibited. The man ramming the 
cartridge will not stand with his body 
in line with the bore. The vent will be 
brushed before the bore is sponged. 
The bore will be sponged with water 
after each firing. The vent will be 
stopped with a proper thumbstall 
from the time sponge enters the muzzle 
until the rammer is removed from the 
bore after the projectile has been 
rammed. When a primer fails to dis- 
charge the piece, the whole primer 
will be removed and replaced by a 
man working in front of the carriage 
axle. 

By eleven am. frantic working 
waterfront police with the help of 
New York State Police units had 
cleared the lower end of Lake George 
so the cannonading could begin. All 
ten or twelve of the roaring old guns 
leaped into active life as if they were 
taking over again along the Chambers- 
burg Pike or defending Cemetery 
Ridge. This time, however, it was only 
make-believe. They were using only 
a quarter charge of black powder and 
their shells were beer cans or No. 2 
tins filled with concrete. I noticed 
that frequently these cans of concrete 
were unable to withstand the explosion 
and disintegrated after leaving the 
muzzle. Despite numerous handicaps 
for accuracy some nice range cs 
by instinctive pointing was displaye 
and numerous balloons were hit as 
cans of concrete ricocheted a thou- 
sand yards up the lake. 
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During the afternoon individual mus- 
ketry, carbine and revolver matches 
were held on a special constructed 
rifle range field a mile or so south of 
the town. These were not so well at- 
tended as the lakefront artillery match 
due to many being unable to locate 
the area or who probably felt the 
small arms would not be as spectac- 
ular as the field artillery. The after- 
noon’s feature was a revolver match 
between a team of New York State 
Police with their 38 special Colt serv- 
ice revolvers and a picked team of 
Skirmishers using 1858 model Reming- 
ton and 1860 model Colt cap and ball 
revolvers, all 44 caliber. While the 
police won they didn’t do so by any 
landslide score as I saw Yanks and 
Rebs both turn in some nice scores 
with these fine old firearms. 

On Sunday, the 24th, the musketry 
team matches were held. The day was 
a duplication of Saturday resulting in 
huge crowds being present. While 
shooters are allov>4 to enter the indi- 
vidual matches in incomplete uniform, 
such is not the case in the final mus- 
ketry team matches. Here, they are 
required to be at their best, fully and 


authentically uniformed, same as in 
the artillery matches. 

The Springfield rifled 58 caliber 
musket as manufactured during the 
Civil War, and different Government 
contract muskets are the arms used 
by most shooters. There were also a 
sprinkling of Enfields purchased from 
England by the Confederates. Space 
does not permit me to go more 
thoroughly into the ballistic capabili- 
ties of any of the arms of this tran- 
sition period but I will gladly do so if 
our readers are interested. Many are 
in my collection, with some new, and 
I have collector friends always avail- 
able to help THE GUN RACK give 
its readers gun information whether 
ancient or modern. A line from you 
will be given every consideration. 

I hope I will see you this summer 
when the old 12-pounders are voicing 
their approval of the NORTH AND 
SOUTH SKIRMISHERS below the 
entrance of historic old FORT WIL- 
LIAM HENRY. We will help crown 
the QUEEN OF THE ADIRON- 
DACKS and do our utmost to keep 
“THE GUNS OF ’61” a part of the 
AMERICAN TRADITION. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPECIAL was designed by Curran Bashore, of Mifflintown, Pa., to 
bring him success in hunting trophy mule deer out West. He purchased a World War | 
German anti-tank rifle, technically a 13.2 mm., and enlisted the aid of a fine gunsmith, 
Alec Hoyer, of Mifflintown. They rebarrelled the gun to 50 caliber and fitted it with a 
Mauser action. It weighs 38 pounds, is about 6 feet long, shoots a 702-grain bullet pushed by 


244 grains of powder. P.S. This type of gun is not recommended for Pennsylvania hunting. 
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The Controversial Subject of Aiming 


Is a Vital Factor in... 


How to Shoot a Bow 


Part IV 
SHOOTING FORM 


By Tom Forbes 


wie: pores Style—or—Bare Bow (In- 
stinctive) ... THE OBJECT IS 
TO HIT THE MARK.” The quotation 
is at the masthead of “The Archers 
Magazine,” the official publication of 
The National Archery Association of 
the United States. Short, concise and 
to the point, the quotation sums up 
and brings into sharp focus the goal of 
all archers. United on this basic prem- 
ise there is a wide divergence of 
opinion on how this goal may be 
accomplished. 

The bowyer (bow maker) is first of 
all keenly interested in the field of 
ballistics. His primary objective is to 
build a bow of uniform cast and high 
velocity and at the same time to keep 
the drawing weight as low as possible. 
Bow materials are tested, manufac- 
turing techniques are developed and 
every effort is made by the manu- 
facturer to reach this goal. In a freely 
competitive society a manufacturer 
must turn a profit to remain in busi- 
ness, hence his product must sell in 
the open market. Quality bows can- 
not be produced cheaply and they 
range in price from $65 to $100. These 
are the bows shot by the champions, 
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those whose technique is machinelike 
and flawless. For these men and women 
the last arrow shot in competition 
may decide the winner and only a 
few points separate the winner from 
the runner-up. Only a small minority 
of archers is able to get the maxi- 
mum benefit from these bows. For the 
majority of those who enjoy the sport 
of archery, bows are available at 
prices ranging from approximately $20 
upward. Bows in this class manu- 
factured by a reliable manufacturer 
are capable of shooting better scores 
than the average archer is able to 
post on the scoreboard. It should be 
understood that the beginner cannot 
buy scores. He must shoot them. The 
man or woman behind the bow is still 
the controlling factor in the score. 

To gain proficiency in any sport and 
particularly in archery one must de- 
velop technique or form. This does 
not mean that every good archer 
shoots exactly like every other good 
archer, but the essential elements of 
style, form or technique are not mat- 
ters of chance. They have evolved 
over countless years of experimenting 
and by trial and error methods have 
proved themselves. 

For purposes of instruction, tech- 
nique or form has been broken down 
into several component parts. The be- 
ginner must learn each one and under- 
stand why it is an important part of 
the whole act of shooting a bow. In 
previous issues of GAME NEWS we 
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BOW SIGHTS have caused considerable 
friction among archers ever since the ‘30’s. 
But since the basic object is to “hit the 
mark,” today’s archer will use the bare 
bow or the sight as the occasion demands. 


have discussed the stance, draw, and 
anchor phases of the shooting tech- 
nique. In this issue we will confine 
our discussion to aiming, which is one 
‘of the most controversial subjects in 
the field of archery. 

When an archer has adopted a 
uniform method of shooting and has 
become accustomed to the perform- 
ance of his own bow he should be able 
to place his arrows in a compact group 
somewhere on the target. Consistency 
in this respect is necessary if he hopes 
to become a marksman. His stance, 
draw and anchor are basic functions 
of the act of shooting which must be 
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developed and fixed before he can 
undertake to master the art of aiming 
so that his arrows will fall into a 
selected area of his target. 

Aiming is a subject that has caused 
considerable friction among the ranks 
of archery enthusiasts and beginning 
in the ’30’s resulted in dividing arch- 
ers into two opposite camps. Various 
nomenclatures have been used to desig- 
nate these two groups, i.e., Target vs. 
Field Archers; Free-Style vs. Instinc- 
tive; Sight Shooters vs. Bare Bow. 
Fortunately a majority of the archers 
never fitted exclusively into either of 
these categories. They could and did 
shoot as the occasion demanded. For- 
merly those archers who were inter- 
ested primarily in formal competition 
comprised the first group. They were 
the target archers who shot at station- 
ary targets at fixed distances and they 
gradually adapted and began to use 
sights on their bows. Almost without 
exception they used the under-jaw 
anchor. As interest in hunting with 
the bow became increasingly popular 
the advantages of the high anchor be- 
came apparent in the hunting field 
and mechanical sights were consid- 
ered as non-essential. This method of 
shooting was carried over into the 
competitive field and the term field 
archers was applied to this group. 
Newcomers to archery naturally 
adopted the methods of the group 
with which they associated. Thus 
archery was divided into two camps 
with two national organizations.. To 
this day there are field clubs which 
will not permit a sight shooter to 
enter into competition on their range. 
Controversy was inevitable, accusa- 
tions flew back and forth, countless 
rules were adopted to force archers 
to shoot in a prescribed manner. 
Buried in this conflict was the basic 
premise that marksmanship is the goal 
of every archer. Gradually the new 
group of archers began to try to im- 
prove their scores by testing out the 
various methods of shooting and as 
their numbers increased they were 
less concerned with “how” a man shot 
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than with “how well” he could shoot. 
Today the experienced archer will use 
either the high or underjaw anchor, 
the sight or the bare bow as the oc- 
casion demands. His numbers are in- 
creasing and he is welcomed at any 
gathering of archers. 

In competitive archery it is of rec- 
ord that the highest scores are made 
by archers who use a mechanical 
sight on their bow. With notable ex- 
ceptions they also shoot the under-jaw 
anchor. These men and women are 
the high scorers in both Field and 
Target competition. In the hunting 
field most bowmen find the high an- 
chor a distinct advantage and they 
align their arrow on the target instead 
of using a sight. These archers are 
commonly known as the “Instinctive” 
group and the general term for those 
who use sights is “Free-Stylers.” We 
will use these terms in describing the 
two methods of aiming. 

Actually the instinctive shot is really 
a point of aim shooter. He picks a 
spot on the target and sighting over 
the tip of his arrow he brings the tip 
to this spot and releases. This spot 
may be above or below the desired 
impact area depending on the distance 
to the target. The instinctive shooter 
must judge how far his arrow will 
rise and/or fall above or below the 
impact area in its flight to the target, 
and he must be on line. To accom- 
plish these two objectives the instinc- 
tive shot makes his draw, cants the 
bow and his head from the vertical 
slightly to the right (right-hand shoot- 
ers) to bring his right eye directly 
above the arrow. With both eyes open 
and focused on the target, he also has 
a blurred image of the shaft which he 
aligns with the line of sight. His next 
act is to superimpose the point of the 
arrow on the target at a point he has 
selected for his aiming point. This 





point will rise as the distance to the 
target increases. At short ranges it 
may and actually is below the chosen 
impact area. Estimating distances over 
varied types of terrain is difficult and 
skill can only be obtained by practice. 
The heavy hunting bow with its rela- 
tively flat trajectory over short dis- 
tances is a distinct advantage as the 
problem of elevation is eliminated. 
Using the high anchor the arrow nock 
lies only a short distance below the 
line of sight and consequently the 
arrow is only slightly inclined from 
the horizontal me for practical pur- 
poses at short distances, may be con- 
sidered as traveling along the line of 
sight. Therefore the archer can dis- 
regard an aiming point and sight di- 
rectly at his primary target. In event 
the first arrow misses the intended 
target and provided the game permits 
a second shot, the bowman can im- 
mediately correct his secondary aim- 
ing point either right or left, up or 
down, in order to be certain of a hit 
in the desired impact area with his 
second arrow. If the bowman has been 
led to believe that he can shoot well 
while viewing solely the spot that he 
desires to hit, he will be at a loss how 
to correct his second shot to register 
on the game. 

Although I appreciate the difficulty 
in switching from the under-jaw to 
the high anchor, I believe that the 
free-styler who uses a sight will have 
better success in the hunting field if 
he will equip himself with a heavier 
bow than he uses in target competition 
and learn to use the high anchor and 
aiming system herein described. An 
experienced target archer will appreci- 
ate the necessity of using a light- 
weight bow to accustom his muscles 
to the high anchor. Many archers have 
acquired this ability and enjoy both 
methods of shooting. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: FRanklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, oe, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmorelan 





GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
ATlas 7-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-~—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM— Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 
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-  COTTONTAIL RABBIT 





General Description: Grayish 
brown above, white below. 
Black spot between ears. Aver- 
age length 16 inches; weight, 
slightly more than 2 pounds. 
Tail about 2 inches, 4 toes on 
each foot. 





Facts, fancy and information on Pennsylvania’s game birds, 
game animals and furbearers. 20 full color plates, numerous \\ 
photographs, complete descriptive material plus a valuable 
history of Pennsylvania’s conservation program. 


For your copy of Pennsylvania Wildlife send 25c plus Ic Pa. 
Sales Tax with your name and address to 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION, HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


